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To Serve Our Congregations 
The Parish and Church School Board Adds Two New Secretaries 


In LINE with its policy to give all pos- 
sible help to the congregations of the 
Church in their educational work, the 
Parish and Church School Board has 
called the Rev. Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D., 
president of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa., and the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, pas- 
tor of Norwood Lutheran Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as associate secretaries of 
the Board. Dr. Rudisill comes to the 
Board to fill the office left vacant by 
the death of Dr. Charles H. B. Lewis. 
_ Pastor Spees is an addition to the staff. 
Both men moved to Philadelphia and 
took up their new work October first. 
The work of each new secretary will be 
largely in the field helping congrega- 
tions to increase and improve their 
educational work. 


Pastor Spees for Young People’s 
Work 

Each worker will be asked to pro- 
mote the total educational work of the 
congrega- 
tion, but Pas- 
tor Spees has 
been assigned 
to specializa- 
tion in young 
people’s work. 
He will direct 
his attention to 
the promotion 
of young peo- 
ple’s work in 
the Sunday 
school, to the 
use of the 
new Christian 
Youth Series in 
weekday education, and to the develop- 
ment of more extensive and more ef- 
fective catechetical work in the Church. 
Pastor Spees is especially fitted for this 
work. His work with young people has 
received major emphasis in his pastoral 
activities and in his general work. He 
is a member of the Committee on Par- 
ish Education and Young People’s Work 
of the Ohio Synod, was a director of 
Camp Luboca, the boys’ camp of the 
Ohio Synod, and was a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Luther 
League of Ohio for five years. He is at 
present serving as president of: the 
Southern Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio and as chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Education of the Cin- 
cinnati Council of Churches. This com- 
mittee controls the extensive weekday 
and vacation church school work and 
youth activities of the city. In 1939 he 
was called to the office of Executive 
Secretary of Youth Activities by the 
Cincinnati Council, but declined the 
call to continue in his parish. 


SECRETARY ERWIN 
S. SPEES 


Pastor Spees was born in Wapak- 
oneta, Ohio, where he attended the 
public schools. He was graduated from 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divin- 
ity School and has taken graduate work 
at Oberlin School of Theology, Garrett 
Biblical Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the University of Cin- 
cinnati. His pastoral experience has 
been spent in the Ohio Synod, three 
years at First Lutheran Church, Troy; 
four years at Bethany Church, Toledo; 
and eight years in his present pastorate. 


Dr. Rudisill for Adult Work 


Dr. Rudisill will also be expected to 
assist congregations in their total edu- 
cational programs, but he is asked to 
specialize and direct his major atten- 
tion toward adult work and parent edu- 
cation. He is also especially prepared 
for his new responsibilities. In his last 
pastorate in York, Pa., he began a 
parent education program which grew 
and developed for more than six years, 
finally extending to the whole city. 
Since that time he has served as pres- 
ident of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., 
but he has continued to conduct parent 
education institutes and institutes on 
family relations throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

Dr. Rudisill was born and reared near 
Gettysburg, Pa. He attended public 
schools in Gettysburg, Gettysburg 
Academy, Gettysburg College, and Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary. He took 
graduate work at Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Pennsylvania Universities, receiv- 
ing his Ph.D degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1925. He has 
taught at Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania 
Universities and at a number of com- 
munity and summer leadership educa- 
tion schools. He 
has been a 
teacher at Na- 
wakwa Leader- 
ship Camp 
every year 
since its begin- 
ning. His pas- 
toral expe- 
rience includes 


St. Stephen’s 

Church, Chi- 

cago, Ill, five 

years; Aspin- 

SECRETARY EARL S. wall Church, 
RUDISILL, PH.D. Pittshuirgh 
four years; 


Grace Church, Philadelphia, four 
years; and St. Luke’s Church, York, 
Pa., eight years. 

Dr. Rudisill is a contributor to a 
number of educational and psycho- 
logical magazines and has written ex- 
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tensively for The Parish School mag- 
azine. He is the author of the popular 
book, “Intimate Problems of Youth.” 
These two men come to the Parish 
and Church School Board to serve the 
congregations of the Church. In the 
near future the Board will announce 
its new Field Work Policy, which has 


been planned to give the congregations 


every opportunity to develop their edu- 
cational work for children, young peo- 
ple, adults, and leaders. The Board 
solicits the co-operation of the pastors 
and their people and offers the mem- 
bers of its staff to the Church. 
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Sentiment And Service 


INFLUENCED by the fact that this issue of Tut LUTHERAN 
precedes the assembling in convention of representatives 
of the Women’s Missionary Societies, the attention of 
our readers is directed toward the place of women in 
any culture that is permeated with the influences of 
Christianity. First observed is sentiment; that is, the 
feeling generated by experiences that begin in child- 
hood, that dominate sick rooms, hours of mourning, and 
periods of victory and defeat, and that continue to min- 
ister comfort and consolation throughout conscious life. 

Quite often this sentiment of esteem and affection is 
focused upon motherhood;—correctly, of course, because 
of the normal care of parent for babe. But that which 
entitles women to special consideration is not exclu- 


sively the function of childbearing. Sisters, maiden 


aunts, and women with no blood kinship to those who 
pay tribute to their gentility have earned a position 
which rests on qualities with which their Creator has 
endowed them. It is not merely a biological distinction, 
whereby the so-called “weaker sex” is granted a pro- 
tected position. It is rather the division of responsi- 
bilities through which the rough struggles of humanity 
are undertaken by men in order that women might be 
least obstructed in permeating society with less rugged 
but equally valuable qualities of mind and heart. 

It is in recognition of this place to which woman was 
assigned by her Creator that much of what is called 


chivalry is justified. “Women and children first” is the 
order of rescue in disasters and the rule of priority in 
the ways of community life. Men explore unknown 
lands, do battle with nature’s storms, and wage war that 
their households may be preserved and protected. This 
passes as sentiment: we hear occasional taunts and 
sneers concerning an outlived, outmoded feeling. But 
let those beware of final consequences who disregard 
this deep-seated sentiment. It is as potent in culture 
as is polarity in the realm of natural energies. 

But like many other forces affecting human happiness, 
circumstances enter into this relationship of women to 
nationalism, to industry, and to social stability. What 
is first in the man’s mind, the achievements in behalf of 
family, can react upon them most painfully. That to 
which we refer is best illustrated when war requires 
men to leave their usual pursuits and become the army. 
Women are the final victims of this violent interruption 
of domestic life. They are required to take over all the 
duties of parentage in addition to those for which they 
are fitted. They must meet economic disturbances of 
the severest sort: at times invasion exposes them to 
physical dangers and hostile brutality. 

It is under such circumstances that unexpected cour- 
age succeeds gentleness and the will to survive dictates 
messages of encouragement to the man of the house. 
Other exigencies than war awaken similar responses. 
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ie? Chusck in The News 


Religion and Conscription 

“SINGLE men in barracks don’t grow into plaster 
saints,” declared Mr. Kipling some years ago. The use- 
fulness of plaster saints is definitely limited. But vital 
Christian personality is infinitely valuable. We would 
like to feel sure that the multitude of young men to be 
gathered into army camps will not experience a set- 
back in their religious development as 
they leave home environments. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. 
Arnold, colonel and chief of chaplains 
of the United States Army, states that 
the soldier attendance at religious serv- 
ices conducted by army chaplains 
totaled more than two million for the 
year ending June 30. Of this total, 
Catholics numbered 395,178 at 2,629 
Sunday masses. 

There were 4,123 religious services 
conducted at military establishments 
by civilian clergymen; of these 1,414 were Protestant, 
attended by 66,056, and 2,340 were Catholic services, 
attended by 213,171. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 

SomeE high-grade engineering is required in merging 
the many subsidiaries of the Methodist bodies that have 
recently united. The latest splice involves the book pub- 
lishing agencies. The Abingdon Press (of the northern 
Methodists) and the Cokesbury Press of the southern 
Methodists, are now the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

The new organization combines extensive operations 
in book publication, and also retail book-selling facilities. 
There will be retail stores in thirteen cities. 

The volume of business handled by this chain is be- 
lieved to be the largest of any organization in the world 
specializing in religious books. Combined assets are 
$8,000,000, with annual sales exceeding $5,000,000. 


Christian Burial 

Every so often some thoughtful Christian points out 
that the customs now commonly observed in burial serv- 
ices are not consistent with historic Christian teaching 
and practice. 

The most recent critic is the Rev. Joseph Bernardin, 
writing in The Living Church. The popular American 
idea of a burial service, says Mr. Bernardin, seems to be 
that it is primarily in memory of the departed, and must 
therefore include a eulogy setting forth his good qual- 
ities and achievements. People attend the service out 
of respect for the memory of the departed, or because 
ot sympathy for the family. 

The service is in charge of the family and the under- 
taker, and the minister is paid to carry out their wishes, 
according to the prevailing mistaken notion, says Mr. 
Bernardin. The service should consist of the favorite 
hymns or even secular songs, psalms, and other scrip- 
ture passages beloved by the deceased or his family. 
It doesn’t matter where the service is held, a “funeral 
parlor” being preferred in most cases. The people who 
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attend are merely there to sit and listen, and it is not a 
bad idea to give them some advice about good conduct 
and the life after death. 

Rightly, the burial service is worship of God, like any 
other service. “It is an acknowledgment of God as the 
supreme Lord of life and death”; says Mr. Bernardin, 
“as the tender Father Who is grieved in the afflictions 
of His children; as the loving Saviour Who welcomes 
His own into His kingdom hereafter.” 

Like all other services, the burial service is an act of 
the whole congregation, a declaration of the congrega- 
tion’s faith in the loving promises of God. It is not a 
private act of worship, nor a family’s. The service 
should be held in the church, unless circumstances make 
this impossible. In any case the congregation is expected 
to join in the service in voice and posture, as in any 
other service of the Church. The minister is in complete 
charge and the musicians and undertaker are subject 
to his absolute direction in all that concerns the conduct 
of the service itself. 

The Rev. Otis R. Rice recently urged “more emphasis 
on survival of the soul than concern for the body that 
is left” in funeral services. “While respect should be 
shown for the dead, it is no respect to those who have 
gone to impoverish a family for years to come because 
of ostentatious and expensive funeral rites,” he said. 


Baptist Resentment 


Baptists of Elwood, Indiana, were insulted by a de- 
scription of their town published in Life on August 12, 
and have made a vigorous protest about it. 

Life said, “The town has nineteen churches and a 
number of joints. In the latter, poker, forty-one, and 
rummy games are run in back rooms and cellars, and 
young girls drink Coco-Cola chasers with their whisky 
while planning to attend Baptist Sunday school next 
rnorning.”” 

The Watchman-Examiner, Baptist publication, sup- 
ports the Elwood protest, and states, “Across the coun- 
try there are hundreds of towns like Elwood, and in 
them are churches and pastors struggling against a back- 
wash of religious indifference for which a God-dishonor- 
ing journalism must in these days receive a major share 
of blame.” 


Pittsburgh Schools Co-operate 


HicH school pupils in Pittsburgh will receive school 
credit for hours devoted to religious instruction, under 
a plan now in effect. 

They are released from school one hour a week for’ 
classes in the churches of their choice. Another hour of 
instruction, given in churches outside school time, is 
also counted in the credit plan. A third hour is to be 
devoted to attendance at church worship. For these 
three hours each week, one-half credit will be given 
each year, so that two full credits may be secured during 
the four years of high school. 

Philadelphia school authorities have rejected a pro- 
posal of church-school co-operation along similar lines. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


Symbolically, Joan of Arc is in the field again. The 
French soldiers in Egypt who have cast in their lot with 
the British recently received as their new standard a 
flag made and presented by the women of Cairo. The 
flag bears the Cross of Lorraine (its upright column is 
crossed with two parallel horizontal arms), which was 
always borne before the Maid of Orleans. The modern 
standard has been accepted as “a symbol of the move- 
ment that hopes to recreate a free France.” These sol- 
diers who fled from the African colonies of France, 
capitulated without any voiee of their own, are now 
equipped with British uniforms marked with the French 
insignia. “None of us can understand,” they say, “why 
France gave up this fight.” 


As Was to be expected, the proposed merger of the 
Presbyterians with the Episcopalians is meeting with 
hesitation, reluctance and delay. Earlier, various groups 
of Presbyterians had searchings of heart and conscience. 
This time it is the Commission of the Episcopalians 
which intends to report to their General Convention, 
beginning its sessions, October 9, at Kansas City: “The 
commission is unanimous in its conviction that no pre- 


_ cipitate action on the concordat should be taken at this 


convention.” The Commission has a fine excuse. They 
would not “ask for any final action until the matter has 


received consideration at the Lambeth Conference.” | 


Now the Lambeth Conference is the final authority of 
the Church of England on such matters, and the “Battle 
of Britain” has come to the aid of the Commission by 
indefinitely postponing that august assembly. This gives 
the Episcopalians a chance to stave off what many of 
them consider “‘a premature effort to get something done 
quickly.” The promotional stock of the proposed merger 
is very low. 


The Jews have begun the recruiting of a “national 
army” of at least 100,000 troops to fight by the side of 
Britain. This force is to be considered apart from the 
Jews already enlisted in the ranks of the army in Pales- 
tine and the British home force. Though the movement 
began among the Jews in London, most of the recruit- 
ing will be carried on in America, and a definite effort is 
being made to provide for the financing of the army 
among the Jews themselves. The British government, 
having been approached through members of the Par- 
liament, has pointed out several difficulties in the fulfill- 
ment of the plan, but these are not considered insur- 
mountable. If these are removed, the British author- 
ities stand ready to equip the Jewish army. A special 
appeal has been made to attract Jewish pilots and wire- 
less operators in the United States of America. In the 
event of the plan’s success the new army will have a 
chance to emulate the excellent services rendered by 
their compatriots in the Austrian and German ranks 
during the World War. 


Chile is just about ready to launch its scheme for the 
permanent control of all private educational establish- 
ments, especially foreign foundations, by the Ministry 


of Education. This project, previously noted on this 
page, as the development of a growing nationalism, has 
had its purpose strengthened and its methods sharpened 
by the recent exposure of the educational processes 
pursued in the strong German colony in Southern Chile. 
There, it has been charged, the enforcement of the 
“teaching of the German language and German prin- 
ciples” has been carried beyond reasonable bounds and 
to the detriment of the national interests. Emphasis is 
hereafter to be laid by the authorities on the propaga- 
tion of a nationalist spirit, the fostering of patriotic ideals 
and the specialized study of local and national history. 


Recent News Scraps tell us that: Mussolini has or- 
dered Italian men out of trousers and into shorts. Hats 
and ties are ruled out, and V-necked, short-sleeved 
shirts are ruled in. All this is to save cloth, but it is 
likewise an acknowledgment of the British embargo’s 
pinch. . . . From Vichy comes word that Germany is 
using 2,000,000 French captured soldiers to harvest her 
crops and to perform other labor. . . . Egypt’s govern- 
ment is helping her Moslem citizens to go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, in spite of the fact that the pilgrims must 
travel through the combat zone of the Suez Canel and 
the Red Sea. ... Vichy reports that a shipment of lemons 
sent to French prisoners in German-occupied France 
were confiscated lest the prisoners should use the juice 
for invisible ink in secret letters. ... Word from Canada 
reports the recent (September 9) arrival of 300 airmen 
from England to assist in the Empire air-training plan 
launched to produce flyers on a large scale for Britain. 
Student flyers began coming in considerable number 
several.weeks ago. ... Athens reports persistent rumors 
that the British fleet has surrounded the Dodecanese 
Islands, which Italy took from Greece several years ago. 
This would rob Italy of a fine jumping-off place for her 
African campaign against Egypt and the Suez Canal... . 
Berlin has issued a call to all Germans who have been 
living in Holland for more than a year to report for duty 
in the German army. 


Rumania Has joined the anti-Semitic parade (Septem- 
ber 9) with a decree that all Jewish groups must “vacate 
synagogues, hospitals and schools unless they can estab- 
lish a membership of 400 in cities and 200 in rural areas.” 
The vacated property naturally is to be confiscated by 
the new Nazified government. However, the Jews are 
not the only ones to suffer. All religious sects not rec- 
ognized by the state are also being suppressed, unless 
they associate themselves with the Catholics or a recog- 
nized Protestant group. This leaves a narrow choice, 
and at that grants very little since the allowed Prot- 
estant bodies are few, and they too labor under severe 
restrictions through the dominating influence of the 
Catholic State Church. The decree bears down par- 
ticularly on British and American Baptists, who will 
henceforth be considered as “without religion” unless 
they submit to the association demanded. The Advent 
sects of the Baptist group are being especially aimed at, 
but the other Protestant bodies are left little better off. 
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CERTAINLY October 1940 can lay just claim to the title, 
“The Month of Conventions,” in so far as the United 
Lutheran Church in America is concerned. Leading off 
on October 5 with a Young Women’s Congress in Des 
Moines, Iowa, the eleventh convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church fol- 
lews, with a service of communion on Sunday morning, 
October 6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. At seven o’clock on that same Lord’s Day 
the representatives of the society, visitors, and friends 
will meet in the Shrine Auditorium of the city for a 
great meeting for congregational adoration, prayer, and 
the commissioning of missionaries by M. Edwin Thomas, 
D.D., Administrative Secretary, Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The speaker on that occasion will be Abdel Ross 
Wentz, D.D., who all his adult life has been devoted to 
the work of missions and who was among those attend- 
ing the International Foreign Missions Council which 
was held at Madras in 1938. His subject will be the 
theme of the convention itself: “Thy Kingdom Come— 
ON EARTH, THE WHOLE EARTH.” Throughout Mon- 
day and Tuesday the convention’s sessions will continue 
three each day. The final gathering is scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, October 9, following which the 
representatives will adjourn. Some of them will go to 
their homes. Many will cross the state of Iowa to Omaha, 
Nebraska, to witness the proceedings of the twelfth con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
which begins Wednesday evening, October 9. 


Over 60,000 Constituents 


The Women’s Missionary Society is a delegate body 
at whose coming convention it is expected that about 
175 delegates will attend. The organization has a mem- 
bership of 63,833 women and young women, who sub- 
divide into twenty-nine societies which are known as 
synodicals; that is, each of these consists of the mem- 
kers of congregations in twenty-nine of the synods of 
the United, Lutheran Church in America. Since 1934 
the general society has met triennially. 

The organization is carried on in the intervals between 
conventions by an Executive Board which is composed 
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Women’s Missionary Society in Convention 


(Above) MRS. M. E. REDEEN, 
President, Iowa W. M. S. 


(Left) MISS NONA M. DIEHL, 
Executive Secretary 


of the officers and representatives of the synodical so- 
cieties. The present officers.are Mrs. C. E. Gardner, 
president; Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, vice-president; Miss 
A. Barbara Wiegand, recording secretary; Miss Flora 
Prince, treasurer; and Mrs. John M. Cook, statistical 
secretary. In order that there may be more frequent 
meetings, the officers and four members constitute what 
is known as an Administrative Committee. 


Philadelphia Headquarters 


The headquarters of the society are on the seventh 
floor of the Muhlenberg Building in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Resident in Philadelphia are members of the staff: Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary; Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, executive secretary of the Education Department; 
Miss Ruth Juram, secretary for promotion. The Chil- 
dren of the Church, the organization which was com- 
mitted to the Women’s Missionary Society for promo- 
tion, has as its secretary Miss Ella Engel. From the 
Board of Education Dr. Mary E.. Markley and Miss 
Mildred E. Winston are accredited to the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society as part of its staff. This interchange 
between the Board of Education and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society has proved helpful to both agencies. 

Mrs. M. E. Redeen, president of the Iowa Synodical 
Society and active in the preparation for the convention 
of the United Lutheran Church, has a story in the Sep- 
tember Lutheran Woman’s Work, in which she describes 
the formation of the first synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society amongst the Lutherans in the United States. In 
1875, at Tipton, Iowa, a resolution was adopted by the 
Iowa Synod recommending the formation of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Mrs. Laura B. Snyder, 
Cedar Rapids, was chosen as its first president. The pas- 
tors were advised to go home and organize missionary 
societies in their congregations. Two years later there 
were four auxiliary societies, and four years later (in 
1879) the organization considered itself strong enough 
to send the first woman missionary to India. Between 
1879 and 1940 the strength of the organization has grown 
until it could report as of June 1940 fifty-eight women 
active in foreign fields and six retired. Besides these, 
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_ the Board of American Missions has the service of 
= ine supported by the Women’s Missionary Society: 


he staff of teachers at Konnarock Training School, three 
at St. Croix, Virgin Islands, one at Salem Hebrew Mis- 


_ sion, Baltimore, two at Bayamon, Puerto Rico, and one 


at Boone, N. C. This number does not contain those 


' who have entered into the Church Triumphant from the 


fields in which they labored. Still less does it mention 
seven new missionaries who have been appointed during 


the past three years and who are now in service. 


Seven Board Relatives 
Quite properly at the beginning the main attention 


_ of the Women’s Missionary Society was focused upon 


foreign mission work. This is a recognition of the prac- 


| ical results of women’s appreciation of what the Gospel 


of our Lord and His Church can do for women. But 
from relationships with this one great agency the co- 
operation of the women has been accepted by six ad- 
ditional U. L. C. A. agencies: the Boards of American 
Missions, of Social Missions, of Education, of Deaconess 


- Work, of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, and the Parish 


and Church School Board. To each of these the Mis- 
sionary Society makes an annual provision in its budget. 
On the boards of the seven agencies two representatives 
of the society sit as advisory members. Besides connec- 
tions with boards, the women belong to important com- 
mittees of the Church such as: the Committee to Define 
Church Papers Policy, the Committee on Promotion of 
Auxiliaries, the Committee on Organized Work With 
Children, Committee on the Program for The Children 


_of the Church, and Mountain Work Committee of the 


Board of American Missions. 

One way in which one gets a sort of bird’s-eye view 
of what the women do can be gained from looking at its 
budget. Under the title, “Proposed Budget for Calendar 
Year 1941,” one finds eleven items. They add up to the 
impressive sum of $375,777.20. That certainly is enough 
for anybody to write home about. The largest among 
the items is that which attaches to the Board of Foreign 
Missions. It totals $188,980. It subdivides into appro- 
priations to work under missionary supervision in 
Liberia, Africa, in Shantung, China, in British Guiana 
and Argentina, South America, in several places in 
Japan, and in several stations in India. The leading item 
for each of these countries is “Salaries.” Salaries in 
India total $32,200; in Japan, $13,225; in South America, 
$1,500; in China, $8,600; and in Africa, $7,700. We un- 
derstand that this money is used to support women mis- 
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sionaries. In addition to salaries one reads sums at- 
tached to “Maintenance, Travel, Appropriations,” as, for 
instance, to British Guiana for some special work. 

Keep the total of this budget, $375,777.20, in mind for 
the benefit of persons who ask why all this money is 
sent out of the country when there is so much work to 
be done within our own shores. The answer to the ques- 
tion is that work is being done within our own shores. 
$71,905 worth will be done under the direction of the 
Board of American Missions. $35,219 of that will go to 
pastors and $7,029 to salaries for women missionaries. 
As has already been intimated, the Boards of Educa- 
tion, of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, of Social Mis- 
sions, of Deaconess Work, and of Parish and Church 
School work also share, but in comparatively small 
annual amounts. 

Outside 'Contacts 

The Women’s Missionary Society maintains a con- 
siderable number of contacts with organizations of 
women outside the United Lutheran Church. The Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the National Christian 
Council of India, Missionary Education Movement, sum- 
mer schools—these are items found among appropria- 
tions to “Interdenominational Boards and Committees.” 
The largest item under this heading is that of $4,250 
which goes to Christian colleges of the Orient and sub- 
divides into institutions at Madras, India; Vellore, India; 
St. Christopher’s, India; and Tokyo. One finds some 
interesting items under Section IX of the budget which 
is headed “Special Appropriations.” There are the items 
of Interest to Annuitants of $14,000; Duty on India Lace, 
$2,000; Medical Expenses, Clergy Permits for Mission- 
aries, $16,000. All told, the budget makes an allowance 
under the heading, “Special Appropriations,” of $36,875. 
We are keeping in mind that gross $375,777.20. What 
is the cost of overhead of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety? $36,170.60 is what the budget calls for. A con- 
siderable portion of that is used for the rent of offices 
and for the expenses incident to board and committee 
meetings. The salaries of personnel are $19,828.60. There 
are fourteen people attached to that item: they are the 
staff and office assistants. 


Convention Reports 
When the delegates assemble at Des Moines for the 
business of their eleventh convention they will receive 
a very neatly-printed and well-edited pamphlet of forty- 
(Continued on page 24) 


The Convention Hymn “Thy Kingdom Come” 


By MarcareT R. SEEBACH 


“Thy Kingdom Come!” Oh, Father, hear our prayer; 
Shine through the clouds that darken everywhere; 
Thou only Light, Thou only Life and Joy, 

Show us the hope that nothing can destroy! 


Stumbling and blind, we strive to do Thy will, 
Trusting the word Thou surely wilt fulfill, 

That men are Thine, however far they roam, 
That love shall triumph, and Thy kingdom come. 


C ome—through the faith whereby the church must live; 
Come—through the word of truth she has to give; 
Come—through her teaching, and her healing, too; 
Come—through the work united hearts can do. 


“Thy kingdom come,” and come Thy glorious Son; 
Oh, may our task for Him be greatly done! 
Faithful and true let all Thy servants be, 

Till they shall bring all nations home to Thee! 


THE LUTHERAN 


Religion Goes To Prison 


By A. W. STREMEL, Protestant Chaplain, Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By ALL arguments, the Religious Program should be 
a very popular part of prison life. When a man is re- 
jected by the world, religion still welcomes him. The 
meanest outcast still may have hope that God will not 
reject him. If he wants to make a new beginning, religion 
offers him that opportunity. And let me say that there 
is no other solution to the crime problem. Until a man’s 
heart is changed and he is provided with new motives 
and attitudes, there can be little hope of any change in 
his life. This possibility lies in the province of religion. 
But let no one believe that prison chapels are over- 
crowded. Perhaps it is safe to say there is no field of the 
Church’s work which is quite so difficult and so dis- 
couraging. 


Studies the Average Prisoner 


What about the average man who enters prison? He 
is not a churchman. There are exceptions, of course. 
Men often come to prison who have been reared in 
religious homes and trained in the Church; but they are 
exceptions. The average man brings a history of indif- 
ference and religious neglect with him from the outside 
world. In most cases he went to Sunday school during 
his childhood and youth. He may have attended serv- 
ices of the church over a period of years; but it is the 
usual story that somewhere in the teen years he dropped 
away from the Church. At some point in his youth the 
Church failed to, hold his interest. (This is another 
story I want to talk about later on.) If he attended 
church services at all, it was only occasionally. He will 
often say it has been ten years, twenty years, since he 
went to church. He has managed to get along without 
it and sees no reason for changing his habits, now that 
he has come into prison. 

He does not usually come from a religious home. In 
fact, it is usually the story of a home where dissension 
and quarrels were routine, or of a broken home in which 
he was given little direction and supervision. Often he 
will tell that he was shunted out into the world to make 
his own way at an early age. 

He is usually lacking in even elementary education 
and has no trade skill by which he can support himself. 
Because of his lack of training and education he has had 
to take whatever jobs were 
available, and drifts into a 
circle of associates of his 
own kind in which religion 
plays no part. 

He comes from an en- 
vironment which: precludes 
religion and excludes God. 
Either he had been practic- 
ing some secret sin which 
has put him at odds with 
society, or he has become a 
part of a lawless circle, mak- 
ing his way by gambling or 
some form of conscience- 
deadening dishonesty. 


Prison Life Not Conducive to Religion 

When this man comes to prison he may have decided 
to change his course and go to church, but he finds many 
obstacles to his good desires. Prison life is not usually 
conducive to religious influence. If he goes to chapel, 
he will probably meet the sneers and jibes of those who 
want to discourage him. In the prison yard he soon 
picks up the prison veneer. He is afraid to let other 
men think he is soft; and rather than have their disap- 
proval, he goes with the crowd—past the doors of the 
chapel. 

Even the men who come to chapel are very critical 
of the religious program. They demand a lot of religion. 
They are quick to sense insincerity. They point to men 
in and out of prison who make professions of religion 
but do not measure up to their professions. A prisoner 
sees no earthly ‘use in singing hymns and saying prayers 
unless this expresses a religion that works itself out in 
life. The preacher himself is.under constant scrutiny. 
He must measure up as a man and as a friend if his 
message is accepted, for there is nothing a prisoner 
wants less than to be “preached at.” 


Challenge to the Church 


In spite of, and perhaps I should say because of, these 
difficulties, religion faces a great challenge in prison. 
Not only are the lives of these men to be considered— 
but there are wives, parents, sons and daughters, friends 
—whose lives will be influenced by whatever these men 
will be when they come back to the world. There is a 
widening circle of influence for good or for evil which 
the Church must consider in serving the needs of prison- 
ers. And if it is true that the average man in prison 
is difficult to win for chapel attendance or a public 
profession of faith, it is also true that he can usually be 
reached by personal work. Here pastoral care has its 
own value. If a man may be hard and callous in the 
prison yard, he throws off the veneer when he goes to 
his cell. Here he is a human being. Here in his cell he 
knows himself as he really is. Here he reads his Bible 
and says his prayers. And here his pillow is often moist 
with tears—loneliness and regret. Here the chaplain has 
an open door to his life as he talks freely of himself and 
his problems and becomes a 
needy human being whose 
hopes and aspirations are 
not very different from those 
of other men. Here lives are 
reborn. 


What Can the Church Do? 

Jesus gives the answer: 
“I was in prison and ye 
came unto me.” Now the 
Church has opportunity to 
exercise compassion and 
love. It must distinguish be- 
tween sin and the sinner, be- 
tween the miserable offense 
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which brought a man into prison and the man himself 
who so much needs encouragement now. The Church 
has not always offered compassion. Many a man has told 
me that when he got into trouble the church took him 
oft the membership list. In a certain Sunday school the 
teacher was asking her class: “Does God love good boys 
and girls?” There was a spontaneous, “Yes.” Of course, 
God loves good boys and girls. “And does God love bad 
boys and girls?” the teacher now asked. A loud chorus 
of “No’s” made it plain that God does not love bad boys 
and girls. And that teacher had a job on her hands. 
She had to correct some false teaching, for God does 
love bad boys and girls. And bad men and bad women 
need to know that God loves them in spite of their un- 
worthiness—so much that He carried a cross to Calvary 
for them. 
Visits and Letters Precious 

Visits and letters are precious. No one outside can 
ever know how much a visit or a letter means in prison. 
John told me he was having trouble. His institutional 
record reported many infractions of the rules. He was 
disgusted and didn’t care much what happened to him. 
Then I learned the reason. He had not heard from home 
for five years. Letters written to his brothers were never 
answered. I wrote home for him and correspondence was 
resumed. John’s whole attitude has changed; he has a 
good record; there is something to live for now. Every 
pastor should keep in touch with men of his parish who 
may come to prison. If he cannot possibly visit per- 
sonally, occasional letters of encouragement will help a 
man to face his problems. Church societies, Brother- 
hoods and Luther Leagues, will find it a worth-while 
project to assist the pastor in these letter contacts, or 
to send good books or subscriptions to good magazines. 
The prison chaplain will always be glad to advise. 


Those Who Stay at Home 

Nor should the Church forget those who are bearing 
the heavier burden—the families of prisoners. Now the 
wage earner is gone. Mother must fight the battle alone 
for her children. There is often a real need which is not 
publicized. Or it may be that shame will keep them 
away from former associations—and not only the man— 
but the whole family is lost to the Church. Here the 
Church can demonstrate her love by unselfish service. 
And while lifting burdens from the home, the Church 
will talk in terms which the prisoner can understand. 
His greatest burden is his family’s welfare. If he can 
only know that wife and children are provided for, he 
will face his own problem manfully. 

I recall Henry’s experience. He had tried for parole, 
and had secured the consent of a faithful churchman of 
another denomination to serve as his sponsor. The parole 
was refused and Henry was discouraged. His family 
needed him so much. The sponsor called at the home to 
inquire about their welfare. He learned the children 
were not going to Sunday school because they did not 
have shoes. Next day he returned and placed a five- 
dollar note on the table with instructions—“for shoes.” 
Henry was telling me about it—and this was his re- 
action: “If that’s religion, I want it. That man didn’t 
have to do that. He’s a Protestant and I’m Catholic— 
yet he’d do that for me. You bet, I'll try to measure 
up to his fine spirit.” 

If crime is to be prevented and men are to go forth 
from prisons to live a new kind of life—it’s up to the 
Church. And it can only be done as we will take an 
interest in the man for his possibilities. By God’s grace 
he is a potential son of God. The church must so live 
and witness that even men in prison will recognize the 
Christ Who lives and works in us. 


Our Catechism 


By Pastor H. W. Saeger, Mukwonago, Wis. 


Havine noticed the deplorable condition of the peo- 
ple, because of a dearth of religious or rather Biblical 
knowledge, Luther, about the year 1529, began his great 
work on a booklet designed for the education of the 
clergy as well as the laymen. In his visitation of the 
churches that had accepted the evangelical principles, 
he had noticed that the people lacked the proper Biblical 
training. About all the common people knew was the 
adoration of saints and relics, but they could not even 
pray the Lord’s Prayer. The so-called catechisms in 
existence lacked the proper setting, had very little of 
value in them, and in many cases were not used at all. 
Those extant were thus not complete as to Christian 
doctrine. 

So about the year 1529 he set to work on what we 
know as the large catechism. While he was working on 
the large catechism he also began the small catechism 
which he called “Enchiridion,” meaning a “handbook,” 
i.e., a small handy book. Into this book he placed the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the faith 
(the three articles), also his bethrothal book, and a few 
other articles of Christian faith. This thus was the 
“Enchiridion,’ a handbook, also used as a devotional 


book. Later on in that year Luther added two other 
parts: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The “Office of 
the Keys,” now known as the fifth chief part, was not 
composed by Luther and thus not in his catechism. The 
Synodical Conference has this as an addition to Luther’s 
catechism. Luther, of course, taught the office of the 
keys, but it was not a part of his catechism, but was 
added later on by the Lutheran Church. Thus the 
catechism with the “Office of the Keys” is not, strictly 
speaking, Luther’s catechism, nor is it thus the Enchi- 
ridion composed by Luther. In fact, no Lutheran body 
today has a monoply on Luther’s catechism. 


Written in German 

Luther’s small catechism or Enchiridion (pronounced 
en-ki-ri’-di-on) was written in German. He himself per- 
sonally made no translation to another language, but 
did O. K. a few Latin translations. This Enchiridion, 
written in his own hand, is not in possession of any 
Lutheran synod or church, but is to be found in a 
library in Germany. Very few of the first printed edi- 
tions are to be found. When this catechism and its 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Among Ourselves 


An Osc: Program 


Tue October meeting of the Women’s Group or the 
Parish Society should be a very interesting one for the 
organization that patterns its meetings on the Calendar 
of Causes. 

The month of October is given to a consideration of 
the work of the Board of Social Missions. The work of 
this board has a special appeal for women, because it 
parallels so exactly the work of the Christian home. 

In October, the Parish Society can assist with the 
work of Evangelism by inviting to its meeting women 
who have no church connection or who need to have 
that connection strengthened. The number of women 
who stay away from the church because of shyness is 
amazing. October is the time to go after them and let 
them know that they are wanted. The membership com- 
mittee should get from the pastor a list of those whom 
he would like to see invited. The other members of the 
society should think over their friends and acquaint- 
ances to see which of them need more of what the church 
has to offer. 

When the guests arrive, a worth-while program will 
make them and the women who invited them feel that 
the meeting has been worth the effort. Other aspects 
of the work of the Board of Social Missions will interest 
everyone. Even lukewarm Christians are interested in 
hospitals, homes for the aged, orphanages, child place- 
ment bureaus, prison work, settlement houses, etc. The 
work of the Board is national in scope, but each society 
will be especially interested in the work that is being 
done in its own locality. Below is an outline into which 
your Program Committee can fit your Society’s pet 
interests. 

Hymn 235, Common Service Book, “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.” 

Scripture reading: Matthew 25: 31-46. 

Collect 53, Common Service Book. (Standing.) 

Current Events. (An informal summary of some article 
of general interest in a recent issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. ) 

Hymn 212, “Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak.” 

Special Social Missions Feature. (The Program Com- 
mittee should decide which of the following is best 
suited to your group.) 

(1) Guest speaker from a neighboring institution. 

(2) Home Talent Program. 

(a) Description by one of your members of the 
work of the Board of Social Missions. Your 
pastor can supply the information. 

(b) Account of the work done by your congrega- 
tion during the past year—percentage of ap- 
portionment paid; contributions to institu- 
tions of mercy, social service work in your 
own community. 

(c) Discussion of future activity. Here are some 
questions to guide you: 

How much religious work is being done in 
local hospitals? 

Does your community need a settlement 
house? 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


Are there children in your community who 
need care that their parents cannot give? 
What work is being done in local prisons? 
Hymn 494, “From Ocean Unto Ocean.” 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


Thoughts about Voices 


Wuen I first started to teach I had many qualms. I 
wondered whether I had the subject matter I was to 
impart to my pupils well enough in hand. I wondered 
whether I would be able to maintain discipline in the 
classroom. I wondered about many things. The first 
time the principal came into my room I wondered what 
she thought of my methods. 

Her first criticism had to do with something I had 
not stopped to worry about—my voice. 

“Because you are teaching school, you needn’t sound 
like a ‘school marm,’” she said. “Your natural speaking 
voice is very pleasant, but as soon as you step into the 
classroom you sound like a mevie ‘short’ version of a 
school teacher.” ~ 

Since then I have noticed that many people with nor- 
mally pleasing voices have other quite different tones 
which they use for special occasions. 

There is the ordering-groceries-over-the-phone voice. 
Have you heard it? Neither insolent nor condescending 
seems quite the word for it. It is a sort of combination 
of the two, with a slightly whining note thrown in. 

There is the “now-you-have-done-it-again” voice. This 
is used only to husband or wife, in a swift aside. It is 
hushed, exasperated, and the words are said rapidly. 

There is the admiring-someone-else’s-baby voice. A 
bit sickening at times, but widely used. 

Alas! There is the praying-in-public voice, too. A 
mournful singsong, dripping piety, it is used by both 
men and women. However, it is fast disappearing before 
the modern insistence on sincerity and simplicity. 

Perhaps you have never been guilty of any of these 
“voices.” But what of your everyday voice? Does it 
express a radiant Christian personality? Or is it usually 
plaintive and aggrieved? Is it sharp and militant? Is it 
gossip-loving and secretive? Sometimes the voice is a 
very good index of character. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Some acolytes, with lighted 
tapers 

Cut such thought-distracting 
capers, 

If they don’t act with more 
simplicity, 

We may be forced to elec- 
tricity. 


OTN 


NAUGHTY NORA 
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A Woman’s Place 


Mrs. Lathrop Misses the Convention 


I am glad that Mark is better, although I can’t help 
feeling a bit “gypped” by the proceedings of the last few 
days. 

My plans were all made to go to the convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society at Des Moines. Mrs. 
Benson was going to drive Mrs. Milland, who is pres- 
ident of our local society, Mrs. Gerber and me in her 


"new Chevrolet. Only Mrs. Milland is a delegate; but 


the rest of us thought it would be fun to go. Our reser- 
vations were made at the Fort Des Moines where we 
could be in the thick of things. My arrangements were 
all made to have Myrtle Odenbach, Miss Minnie’s niece, 
run my house while I was gone. 

I even went down to the Style Nook and bought a 
brown sheer crepe that nearly unbalanced the Lathrop 
budget. However, it had so many variations I just 
couldn’t resist it. It can be worn as a perfectly plain 
y-necked dress which makes a good background for 
costume jewelry. It can be worn with a long-sleeved, 
high-necked jacket, or with a short-sleeved bolero. An 
clive-green ascot tie and suede belt, and a gold girdle 
went with it too. Jerry said the convention would have 
to last a month for me to wear all the possible com- 
binations. 

The three of us who were not delegates expected to 
stay for the week-end only. I was particularly interested 
in hearing Dr. Knubel and Dr. Wentz. 

The weather has been so glorious that I was looking 
forward to the trip, too. Mrs. Benson let me try her car 
with its new-fangled gear shift so that I could relieve 
her if the driving tired her. I was half hoping it would. 
Everything seemed set for a carefree good time and a 
chance to mingle with the thousand or more other 
women who would be at the convention. 

I used to laugh—secretly, of course—at what I called 
“convention-trotters.” I thought they just went “for the 
ride” and because they had nothing better to do. I know 
better, now. The more seriously I look at the world— 
and how else can we look at it these days?—the more 
certain I am that its only hope is Christianity. Would 
it sound very bigoted to say that the more seriously I 
look at modern Christianity, the more I am convinced 
that Lutheranism has a unique contribution to make to 
the other denominations? Perhaps I had better leave 
that sort of talk to my husband. I will be content to 
say that I get a tremendous thrill out of knowing that 
there are 63,000 women actively engaged in spreading 
the thing I think is most important in life. 

The beautiful weather has been far from kind to the 
Lathrop family, however. Monday was a particularly 
balmy Indian summer day. I noticed that Mark disap- 
peared very quickly after he reported that he was home 
from school. He and Tommy Hartman went off on their 
bicycles without further ado. I didn’t think much of it, 
as Mark is a rather responsible youngster and Tommy 
and he make a good team. They find lots to do, but it is 
usually of a law-abiding nature. 

The next morning I sent Joan to waken her brother. 


“He says, ‘Get out of here before I bop you,’” she 
announced. “I guess he doesn’t feel good.” 

I gave her a hug to show how sweet I thought her to 
put such a charitable construction on such a boorish 
remark. I sailed into my son’s room with blood in my 
eye. 

“Mark,” I said in that tightly controlled voice which 
my family know is ominous, “what is the matter with 
you? What do you mean by speaking to Joan like that?” 

“T feel terrible,” he moaned. 

My anger turned to concern. I decided to ignore the 
language and discover the root of his trouble. He had a 
high fever. His throat was raw, his eyes inflamed, and 
he complained of pain in the stomach. When I asked 
what he could have done to cause such a condition, the 
only reply was, “Nothin’, I tell you. Nothin’.” 

It was maddening, but since I realized he was sick, 
I held my fire. When he recovers I shall go on a courtesy 
campaign. 

Finally the story came out. He and Tommy had 
ridden out into the country. The road to Johnson’s 
Corners runs straight as a string for several miles. It 
seemed a good place to race. When they slowed down, 
they were overheated. The sight of Johnson Creek was 
too much for them. They found a secluded spot and 
went in swimming. The water was icy, even though the 
air was warm. Result: one very sick boy. 

Today he is better. He is still running a fever, but the 
doctor told me not to worry. All he needs is to be kept 
warm and have strengthening but light foods. And who 
can supervise that sort of care but his mother? For the 
immediate future, my job is to stay right here in Borden- 
ville and get him back to par. No convention for me. 

In spite of Mark’s churlishness to her, Joan is much 
concerned about him. She is making decorations for a 
family party the first night he is allowed to come down- 
stairs. I hope he will be in a pleasanter frame of mind 
by that time. 

At present he is furious about the whole situation. 
He missed the second important game of the “Fourth 
Grade Tigers” this afternoon. He is an ardent “touch” 
football player and he surely hated to miss this par- 
ticular game. Their opponents were the Fifth Grade 
Gorillas, I think. That or something equally fierce. 

I am not feeling very cheerful myself, if you want 
the truth! In addition to being anxious about Mark and 
disappointed at missing the convention, I am half dead 
for lack of sleep. I changed the hot water bottle on 
Mark’s stomach at least four times in the night. 

Jerry would have been glad to help me but I didn’t 
want him to miss his sleep. He is working very hard 
to get things moving smoothly before he goes to the 
meeting of the United Lutheran Church at Omaha. If 
anything happens to keep him home I shall be as upset 
as he will. I am going to “house-clean” while he is gone. 

Now I must hie me out to the kitchen for Mark’s egg- 
nog. On the tray I will use one of the doilies that Joan 
has made. That will please both of them. Syedls IRs 
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“The Chief Thing” 


“Tu chief thing about a man is his religion,” wrote 
the careful analyst; Thomas Carlyle. “Religion is the 
deepest fact in human nature, the supreme interest of 
man, the strongest force in history,” said our Lutheran 
historian, A. R. Wentz. 


” 


A Few days before his death Calvin Coolidge re- 
marked: “So many things are changing! Where we used 
to look with confidence, we now look with uncertainty. 
There is only one thing in which we can still have con- 
fidence—that is religion, the same today as yesterday.” 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said: ‘““The permanent progress 
of this or any other nation depends on the extent to 
which its people are permeated with a vitalizing re- 
ligion.” And Bernard MacF adden: “No nation ever rose 
to power without the help of religion. A Godless coun- 
try wallows in an atheistic pig trough.” 


On ovr coins is the motto, “In God We Trust.” A 
United States Supreme Court decision states: “The of- 
ficial documents of American history . . . affirm and re- 
affirm that this is a religious nation.” “The very founda- 
tion stones of this nation are steeped in religion,” said 
W. C. Osborne at the Temple of Religion, World’s Fair. 
“At every step in its history, America has been guarded 
by the preponderant influence of spiritual things.” 


Spiritual Forces Demobilized 

In spite of the claim of our own and other so-called 
Christian nations as to religious undergirdings and 
ideals, the fact remains that all nations today find them- 
selves in a swirl of world-wide currents and conditions 
that have drawn them into international dishonesty, 
lawlessness, brigandage, and unethical conduct that belie 
any high-sounding professions of religion and morality. 
The Inter-church Committee on Religion and Welfare 
Recovery, after their survey of 1938, answered the ques- 
tion, “Are religion and morals declining?” in these 
somewhat pessimistic words: “Thoughtful citizens today 
sense increasing danger in the wave of secularism which 
is swooping over the world. Narrow nationalism and 
political totalitarianism are threatening the foundations 
of religious liberty. Mankind has forgotten God and 
needs to return to a realization of His presence.” Never 
kefore has there been such a need for “mobilization of 
spiritual forces.” 


In happy contrast to the gross darkness that envelops 
the world horizons and the gloomy forebodings of states- 
men and seers, of ordinary sinners and of would-be 
saints, who can see only world-wide destruction ahead, 
with the utter collapse of Christian civilization, we still 
hear the voices in the dark of such men as John R. Mott 
who still asserts, “It is a time of rising spiritual tide.” 
And J. S. Whale: “We see a generation, after all else 
has failed, looking with wistfulness to God. Men every- 
where today are rediscovering the Gospel, because of 
their waking sense of the need for what it offers. In the 
midst of all that is bewildering, baffling, and overwhelm- 
ing, we have a Christ to meet the needs of men.” 


THESE FACING PAGES PRESENT 


Doctrines, Persons, or Events of importance to religion 
Sentences for each day quoted from the Bible............cccccscssssceseens 
Observations drawn from the day’s Scripture sentences... 

Messages of devotional value quoted from contributions 


During the month of October they will be contributed by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Sale Se fences 


Bow thy heavens, O Lord, and come down; touch 
the mountains and they shall smoke. Cast forth 
lightning, and scatter them. Psalm 144: § 


“In the storm’s wild fury God’s foot draws near. 
He rends the darkness with flickering flame, 
And goes in silence the way He came, 

Or fills at noon the unclouded sky, 
And leaves a glow as He passes by.”—Curtis May. 


* * * 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge: 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction. 
Proverbs 1:7 
“A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism: 
but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds to religion.” 
—Bacon. 
* * x 


When thou saidst, Seek ye my face: my heart said 
unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek. Hide not thy 
face far from me; put not thy servant away in anger: 
thou hast been my help; leave me not, neither forsake 
me, O God of my salvation. Psalm 27: 8, 9 

“The soul can split the sky in two, 
And let the face of God shine through.”—John Finley. 
* * * 


It is God who worketh in you both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings: That ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke. 

Philippians 2: 13-15 
“There is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.”—Shakespeare. 


* * * 


For thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth 
eternity, whose name is Holy; I will dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit. Isaiah 57: 15 

“And he who makes a boast 
Of knowledge, misses that which counts the most— 


The insight of a wise humility, 
That reverently adores but none can see.” 


* * * 


Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. 
Isaiah 2:5 
“Walk in the light! so shalt thou know 
That fellowship of love 


His Spirit only can bestow, 
Who reigns in light above.”—Mazx Eberwein. 


* * * 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee. 


Isaiah 26: 3 


“Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within.”—G. T. Caldbeck. 
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Bd Oe fions 


As the mighty bolts of lightning flashed in the Stein- 
metz Building at the World’s Fair we were reminded of 
how God “cast forth lightning from His heavens” and 
“rends the darkness with flickering flame.” The elec- 
trical wizard, Charles Steinmetz, confessed to Thomas 
Edison that he believed in the still greater power of the 
spiritual. He prophesied the next great advances would 
be along spiritual rather than material lines. 


Not only the scientist but the philosopher is led back, 
step by step, behind the material forms into the realm 
of hidden energy, life, and spirit to the supreme Intel- 
ligence, God. While a little philosophy and pseudo- 
science may incline some towards atheism, “depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds to religion,” as Lord 


Bacon says. 


One summer while traveling in Switzerland I climbed 
to a mountain peak above the Lauterbrunnen Valley, 
and there, alone, I felt in a peculiar way the Presence of 
the Maker of those snow-capped mountains opposite and 
the beautiful lakes between. Somehow I felt in that 
high, lonely place that my soul could “split the sky in 


_ two, And let the face of God shine through”—the face 


of a heavenly Father which beams upon all who in 
nature or grace climb to meet Him in faith and prayer. 


Birds have no charts nor time tables for the sky- 
ways they travel, yet they fly unerringly. We call it 
instinct; but it is by direction of their Maker, God. If 
the heavenly Father so directs the flight of the fowls of 
the air, how much more shall He care for and guide us, 
too, along the way ahead, if we follow our spiritual 
instinct, faith. 


A blind girl to whom I was privileged to minister was 
not only blind and homeless, without relatives or friends, 
but was in the City Hospital suffering with tuberculosis. 
Yet she thanked God for each whiff of fresh air. She 
had Christian joy and peace in her heart, and she went 
about giving spiritual comfort to her fellow-sufferers. 
She “reverently adored” Him Whom her sightless eyes 
could not see but Whom her faith revealed. She had 
“the insight of a wise humility.” 


An old colored man sitting in a train was observed 
opening and closing a book repeatedly, his lips moving 
steadily between each reading. Being questioned, he 
replied that God was speaking to him from the Bible as 
he read, and he was speaking with God in reply. Do we 
have “that fellowship” with God in two-way prayer? 


One evening at sunset Martin Luther saw a bird 
perched for the night. “Above that little bird,” said 
Luther, “are the stars and deep heaven, yet it has folded 
its wings, gone trustfully to rest there as in its home.” 
“Peace, perfect peace in this dark world of sin!” 
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Science Specialists Speak 


A FEw years before this World War, eighty-three Ger- 
man neurologists and insanity specialists spoke their 
mind frankly on the supreme value of the Christian 
religion and protested against the attempts being made 
in their schools to shake the foundations of Christianity: 

“We, the undersigned insanity and nerve specialists, 
who have daily opportunities to look into the deep 
abysses of psychic need and suffering, earnestly warn 
against allowing the belief in Christ to lapse in the 
hearts of our youth, since this is the real anchor in the 
storms of our time. 

“The Christian religion is now, and will remain, the 
philosophy, the psychology, the ethic, the socialism. 
Therein are we psychiatrists and neurologists at one 
with the greatest and the noblest among the spirits 
whom the German people are proud to name as her sons, 
and who have taught us to recognize the nature and the 
ends of Christianity in its infinite wisdom, truth, free- 
dom and strength.” 

Has this present World War changed their minds or 
only their protests? 


Why Not Try God? 


-Unoer this caption Mary Pickford wrote wholesomely 
in Faith magazine of March, 1939: 

“To me God has ceased being a formidable Deity up 
in the skies. Instead He has come to be an all-wise, 
loving, friendly Presence filling all space. 

“God has become not only my Big Boss but my un- 
seen Good Companion, my Silent Partner, my Coun- 
selor—always by my side. 

“All the good there is can be ours right now if we but 
tune in with God. But we can’t get any more good out 
of the power of God unless we do tune in than we can 
get out of electricity if we don’t turn on the switch... . 
God is a twenty-four-hour station. All you need do is 


| I Climb To Rest 


Stitt I must climb if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to its nest; 
The young leaf on the tree-top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


The streams, that seem to hasten down, 
Return in clouds, the hills to crown; 
The plant arises from her root, 

To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 


I cannot in the valley stay; 

The great horizons stretch away! 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And,heaven draws near as I ascend; 
The breeze invites, the stars befriend. 
All things are beckoning to the Best; 
I climb to Thee, my God, for rest! 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


What 9 Means So We 


The Hon. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia’s Junior Senator, Speaks of Religious 
Influences in American Life 


TRADITIONS and ideals are among our most valuable 
possessions, therefore it is appropriate that we should 
gather here today in this, the oldest Lutheran Church 
building in continuous use in North America, and pay 
tribute to the traditions, ideals and achievements of the 
Lutheran Church. For centuries the Lutheran Church 
has been a bulwark standing for high Christian ideals 
and religious freedom, and for those things that make 
our life worth while. 

Leaders rise to great heights in times of transition 
and change, because in such emergencies men with 
stout hearts and women with courageous convictions 
will not be swayed or moved by the rabble of the crowd 
or disappointments along the way. History reveals the 
fact that in such a period of stress and strain a Martin 
Luther appeared. When ordered to stand trial with the 
demand that he recant his writings, he simply and cour- 
ageously replied: “Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise; 
so help me God.” Because he felt he was right, Luther 
remained steadfast and firm. 


Christianity Necessary Today 


In this day when brute force has taken the place of 
reasoning, justice and righteousness, would that we had 
a Martin Luther as a world leader. Without simple 
Christianity there can be no civilization; without civ- 
ilization there can be no organized government. 

I am told that in the world there are 70,000 congre- 
gations with a Lutheran population of from eighty to 
one hundred million. In America there are more than 
15,000 Lutheran churches with a membership of over 
4,000,000 and with physical property valued in excess 
of $300,000,000. 

Thank God there are men and women in America 
today who still believe and hold firm convictions that 
Almighty God sent the early settlers of our country 
under the banner of the Cross to found and establish 
our nation; who still have faith in our American institu- 
tions because they believe that the Infinite directed the 
minds of our forefathers in the establishment of our gov- 
ernment; who still have faith in the fundamentals in 
which our nation was conceived and today hold sacred 
those ideals of justice, freedom, equality and liberty, 
because they acknowledge they are divinely inspired. 

Believing, then, that we must keep the faith and re- 
main true to the trust reposed in us, every loyal Amer- 
ican citizen today will wage a battle against all those 
who would tear down the bulwarks of America and 
destroy those very foundation stones that we believe 
were God-inspired. 

It must be clear to all now that great new powers 
given to man by science and technology may be used 
either to his good or to his harm. Industrialists con- 
tribute to civilization. Scientists contribute to civiliza- 
tion. Statesmen contribute to civilization. But these 
contributions are harsh, stony contributions which, in 

[Speech by Senator Harry F. Byrd at the two hundredth anniversary 


of the dedication of Hebron Lutheran Church, Madison County, Virginia, 
August 24, 1940.] 


themselves, may just as easily be turned against human 
advance. 

Civilization comes only when these contributions are 
combined under, and tempered by, the influence of the 
church. Civilization can advance no more than the 
church worthily performs this function. Upon such 
performance depends our civilization, our social struc- 
ture. It is the influence of the church applied to these 
things that enables man to live in communities in peace 
and co-operation, nurturing his children in safety. 

Not only spiritually, but more remarkable, materially 
as well, no institution on earth is as great or as influen- 
tial as the church. By the same token the functions, 
cbligations and responsibilities of no institution on earth 
are as great as those of the church. The church is in 
the smallest village. It is in the most populous center 
of life. Even in, those nations where it is outlawed, as 
such, its influence still emanates from human and struc- 
tural edifices. 

Nothing is needed more in these desperate days than 
the courage—the faith—which springs from the Godly 
conviction that above all nations is humanity, and above 
all humanity is God. There is no special war-time gos- 
pel for times like these—of war and rumors of war. The 
functions, obligations and responsibilities of the church 
cannot be devoted to friends and deprived of foes. They 
must prevail in all places at all times. The church and 
its influence, by nature, cannot be bound geographically 
and nationally. 

The church has the obligation, the responsibility, the 
function, in these days of a world divided against itself, 
te remain the common tie of mankind. It must remain 
the foundation upon which we can rebuild those ele- 
ments of order, and those essentials of peace and good 
will. 

Its Meaning to Me 

I wonder how many of you ever attempted to put into 
the plain, simple words of a layman a statement of your 
ideas of the functions, obligations and responsibilities 
of the church to the community. In very simple lan- 
guage the church means this to me: 

The church is the source and guardian of the faith of 
the community. Stated negatively, it may be said the 
function, the obligation and the responsibility of the 
church in the community is to refute despair. 

As a layman, of course I would emphasize the the- 
ologian’s deified definition of these two words—faith and 
despair. But also as a layman, I would emphasize with 
equal vigor that the layman’s definition of these two 
words—faith and despair—embraces far more than 
those things within the restricted pre-view of theology. 
They underlie every act of human endeavor, and they 
motivate every slant of human attitude. 

If the church in the community does not inspire and 
maintain the faith of the community—not only faith in 
eternity but faith also in the earthly present and the 
future—what agency will? By community, I mean all 
the people in all the communities, everywhere. And 
when I speak of the church, I mean all churches of all 
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denominations; no one denomination has a monopoly 
on the work and influence of the church. 

You remember the beautiful verse by James Russell 
Lowell: 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each 
the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon 
the right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness 
and that light.” 


We need today less of politics and more of statesman- 
ship; less of selfishness and more of loyalty to high and 
noble principles that concern not a few but look to 
the many. 


Help to the Nation 


From the very beginning of our country there has 
been a strong and controlling influence of religious faith 
and devotion animating every impulse and activity 
which has contributed to create and fashion this nation. 
Without that fear of God which pulsated in the deepest 
soul of our Pilgrim fathers; without the devout charity 
and Christian principles which moved the original 
founders of our country; and without the deep religious 
feelings and sturdy Christian virtues which char- 
acterized the men and women of the Revolution, we 
should never have had the kind of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which ushered in our national existence. 

We dare not forget that it has been the presence and 
the practical power of the religious elements that have 
ever breathed a sweetening, conditioning, and preserving 
influence into every department of our national life. If 
we permit this spirit and influence to droop and to die 
in the soul of America, we shall prove to be untrue to 
our priceless inheritance, and we shall betray the sub- 
lime trust which Almighty God has bestowed on 
America. 


True Patriotism 


True patriotism means true and God-fearing religion. 
When the divine code of righteousness and love ceases 
te govern in the sphere of politics and official adminis- 
trations, then ruin and anarchy stand at the door of 
America. When once people throw off allegiance to God, 
then there will be no laws of force that will be able to 
control the evil passions of a misguided people. Too 
much of our patriotism is only a lip service, and is prac- 
ticed only by a periodic devotion. We are patriotic on 
our national holidays and evidence our patriotism by 
displaying our national emblem on selected occasions. 

We glory in our past accomplishments; we orate 
about the wonderful deeds of our heroic men and faith- 
ful women; we delight ourselves in the success of all 
our past wars; but too often our patriotism stops there. 
It is easier to talk about 100 per cent Americanism than 
it is to strive to attain that ideal. It is easier to wrangle 
_ about devotion to America and to be called an American 
than to live and to practice the principles of Amer- 
icanism. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


ENCHANTING beauty dwells in all the earth 
With grandeur that is true sublimity 
That fills the measure of infinity, 
And pure as ecstasies of heavenly birth. 
The radiant smiles of God enhance its worth, 
Moving the stars to sing in harmony 
The praise of Him Who fills immensity 
With charming loveliness and holy mirth. 


God is the author of the beautiful, 
In artistry He is the One supreme; 
For all His works reveal magnificence. 
The poorest of His art is masterful, 
Surpassing all that man can think or dream, 
And moves all noble souls to reverence. 


OUR CATECHISM 
(Continued from page 9) 


teachings spread to other countries copies of it were 
made and translated into their respective languages. 
These copies naturally could not be “facsimiles,” that 
is, exact copies, because languages differ in expression 
and development; thus even the German catechism is 
not an exact duplicate as to every word. When other 
countries turned Lutheran they made their own trans- 
lations. And in making their translations they chose 
their own wording as to expression of Luther’s thought. 
Then, as here in America, different synods arose and also 
made their own translations and we thus find variations 
of expressions and words. Thus no synod or church has 
a right to claim that their catechism is the only correct 
one: The different translations into the English show a 
great variety as to the choice of different words. Who 
has the only “facsimile”? The answer is: no one church. 
Then, are they all wrong? No, none of them is wrong. 
The difference in expression or the synonymous words 
used mean the same thing; the essence is the same. It 
is thus wrong for anybody to say ours is the only cate- 
chism of Luther. 


Differences in Wording Unfortunate 

That there are many differences in the translations of 
the catechism by the various Lutheran bodies, although 
all are good, is to be deplored. They confuse the layman 
of the church and of outside bodies. This bickering 
back and forth among brethren is very detrimental to 
the church at large. On this point Luther himself says 
in his introduction: “The minister should above all 
things avoid the use of different texts and forms of the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, etc. 
Let him adopt one form and adhere to it, using it one 
year as the other; for young and ignorant people must 
be taught one certain text and form; they will easily 
become confused if we teach thus today and otherwise 
next year, as if we thought of making improvements. 
In this way all effort and labor will be lost. This our 
honored fathers well understood, and all used the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, in one and 
the same manner. Therefore we also should so teach 
these forms to the young and inexperienced as not to 
change a syllable, nor set them forth and recite them 
one year differently from the other.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


“With Neither Pope Nor Patriarch 


Lutherans in America Find Government by Representation Scriptural and Efficient 


Tue United Lutheran Church in America, whose 
membership according to the latest statistics is in excess 
of 1,500,000, has no pope. Furthermore, it has no house 
of bishops. One also observes that it seeks no other aid 
from the authority of the state than is given to “corpora- 
tions not for gain” to which charters are granted in the 
interest of public morals and culture. Such absence of 
high ecclesiastical potentates and such seeming indif- 
ference to the “powers that be” might be interpreted 
as a menace to orderly administration and as a condition 
inviting amendment. 

The U. L. C. A. as such is young: its organization 
dates back to 1918. But its formula for government is 
really as old as the American nation. It is a develop- 
ment from a group of six pastors and twenty-four lay- 
men who assembled in 1748 in Philadelphia to establish 
an autonomous church in a new land. They assembled 
voluntarily in response to the invitation of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, who had arrived in the colony 
in 1742. He had the gift for organization. 


Based on Principles 

There are those who consider that something is lack- 
ing in Lutheran organization because its authority is 
not conceived as resident in persons. Groups of Chris- 
tians who have adopted hierarchical organization claim 
that through successors to the apostles, that is, through 
persons, rather than by principles the Christian Church 
has come to us from the past. But insofar as Lutheran- 
ism in America is concerned, the conviction has existed 
for more than two hundred years that church govern- 
ment is derived through principles rather than through 
persons. But we guard that statement against the inter- 
pretation that our form of church government has been 
evolved from the deliberations of assemblies of believers. 
There is a definite relation to a person singular, but not 
to persons plural. We start with Jesus Christ, the head 
of His body, the Church. From His Word we thence 
derive ecclesiastical authority. 

It might be said that necessity led to this form of 
church government under which a great, united. active 
body of believers has functioned for almost two hun- 
dred years. Our fathers were separated by a broad ocean 
from their respective homelands in Germany and in 
Scandinavia, but they were deeply conscious of the pres- 


ence with them of our Lord. Having assembled in His 
name and having earnestly prayed that His blessing 
might rest upon them as they took counsel together, they 
chose from among their number those who would be 
the administrants of the powers of government concern- 
ing which they were taught by the New Testament and 
which experience has shown to be of real value. 

Lutheran church government is representative, but 
representation is developed from principles and not by 
succession in office of persons. It was on the basis of 
unity of principles that three groups who long had prose- 
cuted their work in separation from each other came 
together in 1918 and formed the United Lutheran Church 
in America. There was no concern for succession be- 
yond that which centered upon the preservation of pure 
doctrine and on loyalty to our Lord, that had to be dealt 
with before this merger could take place. In some re- 
spects the secular ideals of government which took the 
form of the Constitution of the United States became 
the model for the structure of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. As there are the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial branches of our government, 
so in the United Lutheran Church we have the president 
and those to whom are committed the duties of diver- 
sified administration of ecclesiastical activities, the Com- 
mission of Adjudication which functions as the court to 
which certain forms of disputes can be submitted for 
decision, and the biennial assemblage of the representa- 
tives of the churches (1) to receive reports of those into 
whose hands have been committed forms of stewardship; 
(2) to determine enterprises which require continued 
activity on the part of the Church; and (3) to extend 
and direct the declarations of Christian testimony for 
which the conditions of the world call. 


No Superiority of Class 
In one respect the convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America differs from the conventions of its 
constituent synods. In the latter the recognition of the 


pastoral office takes the form of an ex officio title to, 


membership. A synod consists of pastors and of laymen 
who are delegates form parishes. There are certain 
functions which belong exclusively to the pastors and 
others which may be undertaken exclusively by the 
laity. But in a U. L. C. A. convention this distinction 
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does not exist. Both clerical and lay delegates are in 


_ their seats as representatives, having been chosen by 


ballot in the synods. 
A difference of opinion exists with reference to the 
area of representation which delegates possess when 


_ they enter into a convention. Some apparently have the 
idea that since they are elected by the synod their first 


duty is the protection of the concerns of the synod from 


_ which they come. They see a resemblance between 
_ themselves and the national House of Representatives. 


I is doubtful if this narrower scope of representation 
can be adjusted to the spirit of the constitution of the 
United Lutheran Church. It is the function of the synod 
tu conduct elections by which certain persons shall be 
chosen as delegates. But they do not belong primarily 
te the synod because of the method of their selection. 
They are authorized to deal with the whole program of 
the whole Church, to call upon loyal support by the 
entire constituency of the United Lutheran Church, and 
to avoid such forms of sectionalism as are products 
solely of location or tradition. For them in convention 


_ assembled there is no east nor west, no north nor south, 


no city nor country, no senior nor junior lines of clas- 
sification and decisions. 


West of the Mississippi 

The selection of Omaha, Nebraska, as the city in which 
the twelfth convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in America is to be held is a response to the sense of 
continental equality among those who constitute our 
Church. Recognition of the western portion of the 
Church by a convention in their midst was due. Eleven 
previous conventions have been held, their sites being 
New York, Washington, Buffalo, Chicago, Erie, Rich- 
mond, Milwaukee, Savannah, Philadelphia, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Baltimore. It was obviously the turn of the 
congregations west of the Mississippi River to be host 
to this year’s meeting. 

While the delegates who come from “farthest east” 
and “farthest south” will have considerable of a trip to 
reach this city of the great prairie area of the United 
States and Canada, they will still lack 150 miles of having 
traveled to the center of the United States. The wide 
open spaces and the snowy crests of the Rockies still 
lie beyond them. 

Omaha is a city whose population approximates 
250,000. Although it lies on the eastern border of the 
state of Nebraska, it is that commonwealth’s largest city 
and among the most important in industry. The ground 
en which it stands was the site of an important council 
which was held here with the Indian aborigines of the 
country when the Lewis and Clark expedition pene- 
trated to the Pacific Coast. It was the site of the winter 
quarters of the Mormons who were en route from 
Nauvoo, Ill., to Salt Lake City, their present quarters. 
This was in 1846. So located as to attract great business 
enterprises, it has grown in population and importance 
so as to be distinguished amongst the cities of the more 
recently occupied portion of the North American con- 
tinent. 

The U. L. C. A. in Omaha 

The Lutheran Church is strongly represented within 
the city, there being twenty-two congregations that are 
connected with the U. L. C. A., the Augustana, the Mis- 
souri, the Norwegian, and the American general bodies. 
The United Lutheran Church in America has seven con- 
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gregations. Of these the largest is Kountze Memorial, 
in whose church building the devotional sessions of the 
coming convention will be held. The parochial statistics 
published in the Minutes of the 1940 convention of the 
Nebraska Synod carry the following data for this 
church: Organized in 1858; Pastor, W. H. Traub; bap- 
tized membership, 6,638; confirmed membership, 4,906; 
communing, 2,245; contributing, 2,220. The accessions 
for the year reported were: by baptism, 57; by confirma- 
tion, 159; by certificate, 58; “otherwise,” 37. Total, 311. 
Losses by death, certificate of transfer, and “otherwise” 
amounted to 166. 

Omaha’s entire U. L. C. A. confirmed membership as 
reported in the last Minutes adds up to 7,658. 

The Nebraska Synod consists of fifty-nine congrega- 
tions whose total confirmed membership is 20,272. The 
clerical roll carries the names of sixty-five ministers. 
Five congregations were without regular pastors when 
parochial blanks were filled out and forwarded; but the 
report of the president, Dr. J. C. Hershey, shows that 
services are held in all of them. One entry by Dr. 
Hershey is a bit ambiguous. It reads: “Bruning: The 
Methodists are still holding services in the building.” We 
shall hope to have the final result of this interesting 
experiment on Methodism. Will it be conversive, diver- 
sive, or just incidental and exceptional? 


Eight Like-motivated Synods 

The Nebraska Synod is one of eight members of the 
U. L. C. A. which with one exception were organized 
between 1855 and 1891 to provide Lutheran services 
for the rapidly growing midwest population. We refer 
to the synods of Iowa (1855), of Kansas (1868), of 
Nebraska (1871), Wartburg (1875), Midwest, formerly 
German Nebraska (1890), California (1891), Rocky 
Mountain (1891), and the Synod of the Northwest 
(1891). The Pacific Synod came into existence ten 
years later but for a similar reason. They are by no 
means the youngest of the U. L. C. A.’s thirty-one con- 
stituent units, six of which were formed between 1903 
and 1934. They have contributed a great service to the 
religion of the country, to the establishment of institu- 
tions of education and mercy, and to the extension of 
the American Lutheran traditions across the continent 
to the Pacific Coast. Their combined membership is 
131,232 confirmed members, about one-ninth of the total 
constituency of the U. L. C. A. The distances in our 
great country seriously handicap the assignment of 
positions on administrative boards and agencies on a 
geographical basis. 

Midland College, Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., and Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn., have done much in the realm of theological and 
Christian education. With the support due them from 
the whole U. L. C. A. they will continue to expand. 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., is among the fine insti- 
tutions of mercy which active Lutheranism seeks to 
maintain. An educational institution has been projected 
on the Pacific Coast, and for a while a theological semi- 
nary was maintained by the Pacific Synod. A permanent 
establishment is yet to be realized. 


Why These Synods? 
There have been “misconceptions” current relative to 
the establishment of the synods whose names appear in 
(Continued on page 29) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


GARDENS MIXED 


OnkE indication of reader alertness reached the editor’s 
desk soon after the issue of THe LUTHERAN under date 
of September 18 arrived at its destinations; we learned 
that we had gotten our gardens mixed. We had written 
Eden where the citation from the Bible called for Geth- 
semane, It is another instance of lapsus lead pencil, for 
which there is no better accounting psychologically than 
a temporary “blackout” of the normal associations of 
memory. We hereby confess to confusing two important 
locations, and ask pardon. We would promise to avoid 
similar future mistakes were we not confident on the 
basis of experience that only one of the numerous forms 
of editorial proneness to error has been demonstrated. 

But is there absolutely no excuse for the substitution 
of Eden for Gethsemane? Has the fountain of alibis for 
such misstatements gone completely dry? Well, we would 
not go quite that far with reference to the resources of 
our craftsmanship. It could be pleaded with the appear- 
ance of theological correctness that the sin of Eden grew 
into the evil that caused the agony in Gethsemane. To 
one basis for pardon we will not appeal; namely, that 
form of vain excuse to which man has appealed since 
Adam set the pattern—‘“The woman thou gavest to be 
with me, she gave me of the tree and I did eat.” 

And if you are fond of investigating Biblical words 
and phrases, you will be guided by your concordance to 
some interesting occurrences in Holy Scripture of the 
word garden. It is found only four times in the New 
Testament. Twice the reference is to Gethsemane. The 
last use of the word is found in St. John’s location of the 
burial place of our Lord. It reads: “Now in the place 
where he was crucified there was a garden and in the 
garden a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet 
laid.” How aptly fact and prophecy are symbolized. The 
“firstfruits of them that slept” came from a garden. 


AN UNEXPECTED SITUATION 


THE president of our synod has already been con- 
fronted with an effect of the state of war that is directly 
or indirectly affecting practically the entire world. It 
comes from the federal government’s mobilization of the 
National Guard and the response to the summons of 
pastors and parishes who are attached to the.Guard as 
chaplains. Under normal circumstances their duties re- 
quire absence from their congregations for only two or 
three weeks out of fifty-two and a “supply pastor” can 
meet the requirements. But the period of training to 
which they are now responding will last for one year, 
with the remote possibility of even greater length. A 
year in a congregation’s performance of its duties to 
members and the community is too important to be on a 
par with half, or even all, of a month’s vacation. Yet the 
arrangement must be a temporary one: the pastor who 
is serving his government as a chaplain for a period of 
months does not resign his parish. He expects to return 
to it and to find it in a good state of activity. 

Obviously the Church in its larger organization, that 
is, the synod, is needed in such conservation of the re- 
sources of a congregation. Because this is true, both 
pastors and congregations who have been affected by the 
mobilization of the National Guard should be punctilious 


in conferring with the presidents of their respective 
synods. So far the number of “reserve chaplains” is 
small and local arrangements might be managed. But 
when a total of 800,000 or more men have been drawn 
into camps from civilian life, their need for chaplains 
will make a considerable draft upon clergymen. The 
government has already intimated that it will ask the 
several denominations of the nation to furnish clergy- 
men to the number that is proportionate to their mem- 
bership. Recommendations for appointment to chap- 
laincy will come from representatives of denominations 
that have been accredited to the government’s appointive 
authorities. The chief Lutheran channel will probably 
lie through the synods to the U. L. C. A. to the National 
Lutheran Council. The parish vacancies will land with 
the presidents of the synods and go from their offices to 
the congregations affected. The usefulness of our syn- 
odical organizations is obvious. Through them a regular 
ministry of the Word and sacraments can be maintained 
as well as a minimum of pastoral visiting. 

It is to be hoped that no parish group will have more 
than the proper degree~of-confidence in their local 
ability. Loaning preachers to the men in military camps 
will be the least of the calls involved. There will be 
“soldiers’ and sailors’ welfare,” the furnishing of certain 
items of equipment for worship, and the maintenance of 
morale. No single clergyman and no single congregation 
has “what it takes” to give spiritual care of the 
Church’s members during a year of military training. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CHURCH MUSIC 


Amonc the items of business scheduled for the coming 
convention of the U. L. C. A. is a rather extensive series 
of amendments to the by-laws of our general body. Most 
of the proposed changes are in the interest either of 
definiteness of statement or simplification of duties. In 
a minority of sections reassignment of activities is rec- 
ommended on the basis of twenty years’ experience. 
They will no doubt have the approval of the convention. 

But the proposal to combine the Committee on Church 
Music with the Committee on the Common Service 
should not, in our personal opinion, be adopted. On the 
contrary, the Committee on Church Music should be 
retained and its sphere of duty should be more broadly 
defined, with two objectives in view. The first of these 
objectives should be the encouragement of men and 
women who are devoting their time and talent to the 
composition of sacred music and to the training of choirs 
and congregations in sacred song. Recent conventions 
of the U. L. C. A. and of its constituent synods have 
brought to recognition a sufficiently numerous group of 
accomplished musicians to justify retention of a Com- 
mittee on Church Music, made up from their number. 

The second purpose of this committee should be to 
bestow recognition upon the departments of music in 
our colleges and seminaries and to encourage the for- 
mation of local and combined choirs. The gift of song 
remains latent until its use is encouraged. The most 
fruitful form of encouragement is that which only a 
trained leader can give. We are “on the way” toward 
this great asset in our Lutheran churches, but the kind 
of organization an active U. L. C. A. Committee on 
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Church Music would develop has not been realized. 
' Incidentally, the Committee on the Common Service 
could discharge the obligations of the Committee on 
Church Music only by having technically trained 
musicians assigned to it. The fields of service are not the 
same, even though much of the liturgy is sung. We hope 
a substitute for this amendment will be offered and 
carried. 
THE CHURCH AND THE VATICAN 

WHILE we are engaged in finding fault with the prop- 
ositions to which the Church in convention assembled 
will be asked to give consideration, we state our dissatis- 
faction with the position on the program given the Pres- 
ident’s Report. It is presented at the first session and 
referred to a committee, a perfectly proper procedure. 
But the Committee on President’s Report is not 
scheduled to present its findings to the convention until 
the last session. It is one of some fifteen items, which 
a tired group of delegates will interpret as meriting 
approval either because they have confidence in the 
committees that have considered them or because they 


' are routine activities. 


A great deal of what Dr. Knubel is offering as his 
report on the State of the Church is already favorably 
known to pastors and congregations because it has been 
with us in promotional activities. A very prompt as well 
as hearty vote of approval is due those items on the 
mere mention of them. Some other important items in 
his communication to the delegates that have to do with 
Lutheran World Action, the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and inter-Lutheran relations will come before the 
delegates in reports on the programs of earlier sessions. 
But one subject dealt with by him is what he did and 
why he did it, when the President of the United States 
appointed a “special representative to the Vatican.” The 
documents involved are offered the convention, and ap- 
proval of what was done and why it was done will 
doubtless be given. 

But we respectfully appeal to the convention to deal 
with this item in such a way as will make plain to the 
delegates and through them to the people in whose name 
and interest they are acting—why the president of the 
U. L. C. A. wrote a protest to the appointment of Myron 
C. Taylor; why he and Dr. Long went to Washington to 
express in an interview with the President of the United 
States their objection; and why he has made the incident 
a part of his official report. 

Obviously it did not originate in any fault in the per- 
son chosen, and quite as positively there was not lack of 
regard for the President of the United States. We are 
of the impression that the appointment had the appear- 
ance of being the culmination of a series of civic con- 
tacts with the Vatican which sooner or later would add 
up to recognition of the papal government by the Amer- 
ican government, a recognition that would take the form 
of an exchange of ambassadors and the participation in 
international affairs of concern to this nation of a person 
whose claim to ecclesiastical contacts is valid but to 
civic negotiations is an intrusion of the church into the 
sphere of the state. 

If what we suspect to be logical future developments 
of the series of acts culminating in the appointment of 
Mr. Taylor is correct, it is time that the principles of 
Vatican relations to democracies be studied. We 
Lutherans may have a particular interest in them. 

Under the circumstances we urge the consideration 
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of at least this item of Dr. Knubel’s report at an earlier 
session of the convention. 


GOD’S WILL MUST BE LEARNED 


THE LuTHERAN believes pastors and leaders of con- 
gregations should urge the members of the churches to 
use every opportunity to commune with God that is 
available. This is not the day when the instruction 
given the prophet Isaiah is in order—‘‘Speak ye com- 
fortably unto Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her war- 
fare is accomplished.” It is rather a time when the foes 
of faith are assailing believers from all sides. Singly 
and in groups we are attacked. It is abidingly true that 
we have a refuge—“A mighty fortress is our God.” But 
a fortress protects only when we are within its bulwarks. 
The New Testament gives reality to the symbols of the 
Old when it presents Jesus as the shepherd of all who 
follow Him. 

The faithful pastor and the alert church council must 
leave nothing undone which will protect the flock from 
divisions and drift into negligence of nourishing the life 
which is born not of the flesh but of the Spirit. In days 
of trial they must invite, remind, and warn of spiritual 
dangers. It is not finally up to the Church to stop wars, 
dictate the terms of peace, and establish international 
policies. The most possible is the stimulation of citizens 
toward obedience to God and good will among men. 
It is in the realm of the Kingdom of God that authority 
and grace are available. 

There is no substitute for the assembling of brethren 
on the first day of the week. The promises which are 
made the company of believers by our Lord are many 
and great. They are fulfilled as those entitled to their 
benefits meet as the communion of saints for prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving. We need to be frank 
about the believers’ deliberate neglect of public worship. 
It is sinful because it deprives both absentees and their 
brethren of their presence as part of the community 
of believers. 

Absence from worship leads to ignorance of God’s 
will.as declared in our Bible. Such ignorance opens the 
door of the heart to temptation and weakens the will’s 
resistance to sin. There may be hypocrites who are 
regular church attendants, but a pretension is not worse 
in such cases than deliberate failure to do the least of 
our common obligations, which is to meet on the first 
day of the week for prayer and thanksgiving. 

Few church members are willful derelicts in the field 
of Christian duty. Most of them “never thought them- 
selves of any particular importance” in God’s provisions 
for man’s salvation. Most of them would promptly and 
vigorously support a movement to check crime and to 
make the community safe for its families. It is only 
reasonable to think that they will become loyal servants 
of God if the seriousness of the present dangers is 
explained. 

We are prompted to write in two successive issues 
on this subject of church attendance because there is a 
determined and somewhat organized effort throughout 
the United States to stimulate among Protestants the 
evidence of their connection with congregations which 
only their presence at their Sunday services can give. 
If we Lutherans were of good repute in our regard for 
the ministry of the Word and Sacraments, no urging 
would be necessary. But we cannot claim that dis- 
tinction. We even neglect the Lord’s Supper. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


Jesus’ First Years Prepare Him for His Life Work 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 2: 40-52. The Sunday School Lesson for October 13 


THE boyhood of Jesus was as His 
Father planned it. Jesus had a place in 
God’s plans. The brief sojourn in 
Palestine was not incidental to the plan 
but the climax of it. We say from 
eternity was God’s plan; we also say 
that the story of Jesus from His birth 
in Bethlehem to His ascension from 
Olivet provides us our full revelation 
of the love of God for mankind. How, 
then, do we rate the story of Jesus? 
What significance do we attach to the 
days of His flesh? Surely God’s love 
for us reached its all-high for all time 
during the few earthly days of Jesus. 
We meditate on those days. We make 
much of His public ministry. We wish 
the record was fuller concerning the 
preparatory years from His birth to His 
baptism. We are glad for the glimpse 
of His boyhood that Luke recorded. In 
it we learn how His Father used an 
earthly environment to care for His 
symmetrical development. We hear of 
the fourfold life as it pertained to Jesus’ 
childhood, and conclude that no part of 
Him was over-emphasized or neglected. 
Those first years of Jesus were divinely 
safeguarded to prepare Him for His 
life work. 


Growing Up 


Jesus lived a normal physical life. 
His birth, childhood, youth, manhood 
did not mark Him as different from 
others, though tradition has passed 
down stories to make Him unique in 
body, mind, and soul. Authentic record 
goes no further than to say “the child 
grew,’ and as He grew He matured 
along the usual lines. What Luke wrote 
of Him (Vs. 40, 52), an enthusiastic 
admirer of any man might have written 
about his childhood. But into Luke’s 
words there surely went deeper mean- 
ing than at first appears. It was natural 
for Luke, being a doctor, to emphasize 
the natural factors in the boyhood of 
Jesus. Jesus grew up; He attained 
maturity; He passed through the stages 
of development. In the fullest sense He 
became man. This was as God planned. 
The Father later gave approval to all 
that had taken place. 

It should be noted with care, and 
with an implication for the childhood 
of today, that Jesus grew up in a nor- 
mal religious home, where food and 
clothing and'shelter, schooling and re- 
ligious training, were provided by 
parents and community and church. 
It cannot be denied that where and how 
Jesus grew up has a relation to His 


ministry and as the mediator between 
man and God. 


Religious Start 

The submission of the Only Begotten 
of the Father to the human way of life 
began in the home in Nazareth. His 
parents were responsible for His spir- 
itual nurture, and they met their re- 
sponsibility well. The story of the Pass- 
over, at which Jesus became Son of the 
Law and accepted the obligation of de- 
claring His knowledge and faith, could 
not have happened without the care 
exercised by His parents. The first re- 
ligious impression upon Him came from 
Jesus’ home. Then, too, He owed 
something to the teaching He received 
at the Nazareth synagogue. 

The “growth in stature and in favor” 
to which St. Luke refers was the logical 
result of his spirit of docility and con- 
formity “enabled” his reception of the 
essentials of religious thought and life. 
The visit to Jerusalem when He was 
twelve was in the course of His prepa- 
ration for His ministry. Relation to the 
church did mean much to the trend of 
Jesus’ boyhood. What He said about 
His Father’s house and business came 
from His lips as a natural expression, 
indicating that His start in religious 
matters was well made. The plan of 
God was working out favorably for 
Him. 

We pause to inquire about God’s 
plans as they affect us. Measuring self 
today, what assurance is there that God 


THINK OF THESE 


CHRISTIAN parents are called to pro- 
vide for every part of the unfolding 
life of their children. 


Homes are blamed for children’s fail- 
ures, but should be credited with what- 
ever achievements belong to the 
children. 


Giving the church a chance to help 
is a wise plan of Christian parents in 
preparing children for life work. 


The record in this lesson proves that 
lop-sided development is neither neces- 
sary nor excusable. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
October 7 to 13 
M. Physical Growth. Genesis 25: 27-34. 
T. The Worth of Wisdom. Proverhs 3: 13-18. 
W. Social Growth. Rom-ns 14: 13-93 
Th. Religious Grewth. Enhesians 4: 11-16. 
F. Svmmetrical Develonment. Luke 2: 40-42. 
Sat. Normal Bovherd Luke 42-47 
S. His Father’s Business. Luke 2: 48-52. 
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has brought us thus far, that we have a 
specific place in God’s plan? Have we 
helped God keep us in accord with His 
plan? 
Basic Preparation 

Jesus returned from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth to be subject to His parents. 
More preparation was to be His. May- 
be as he gathered the facts about Jesus 
Luke was convinced that Jesus’ relation 
to His Nazareth home had much to do 
with His increasing “in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and 
man.” We like’to think this was true 
of Jesus in Nazareth. We believe it is 
true of children in Christian homes 
today. Basic preparation for life’s work 
is inseparable from the home. There 
the bodies are looked after, the minds 
are encouraged to unfold, the life is 
guided in the fine art of living with 
people, and the religious life is nour- 
ished and nurtured. So we have our 
schools and our churches. We do our 
utmost to have our children unfold 
symmetrically so as to be highly useful 
in maturity..We have a place for re- 
ligious training and culture. We seek 
the all-round preparation for our chil- 
dren. We have the example of Jesus’ 
home in Nazareth. 


“THE LESSER KNOWN” 


In a delightful volume, “Through 
Lands of the Bible,’ H. V. Morton tells 
of visiting Luxor and seeing tombs of 
ancient Egyptian rulers, as he says, 
“descending into tomb of pharaoh after 
pharaoh.” Among the tombs of the 
Valley of the Dead were not a few of 
“ordinary men.” He was impressed by 
some of the fine traits of character and 
life depicted by the imagery in these 
tombs of common people. 

Thinking over the contrast between 
the “infinitely touching little pictures 
of real life” and the daring ostentation 
in the tombs of famous kings and 
queens, he comments, “It seems so 
strange to me that tourists spend many 
heated hours exploring the royal tombs 
of Thebes, when they might see some- 
thing so understandable and so human 
in the lesser known tombs of the or- 
dinary citizens of ancient Thebes.” 

Still it is true that the lesser known 


tombs and the lesser known persons 
buried in them have messages for our 


day that are closer to life as we must 
live it than are told by famous tombs 
and their silent occupants. It is from 


‘the mass of these Jesser known, the 


rank and file of folk, that come the 
lasting contributions that keep races 
and nations alive. It was the common 
people who heard Jesus gladly and it 
was from the common people He called 
His disciples, though He welcomed rich 
Zaccheus and learned Saul. 


as 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND 
ISMS OF THE DAY 


Buchmanism 


Lessons: Matthew 18: 14-20; Acts 
1: 12-14; 2: 1-4; John 16: 12-15 


“BUCHMANISM” is popularly called by 
varoius names, such as “First Century 
Christian Fellowship,” “The Oxford 
Group,” or “The Group Movement.” 
The first name comes from the name 
of the founder, Frank N. D. Buchman, 
D.D., a Lutheran pastor and a member 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. It 
had long been his personal habit to rise 
early each day for a “Morning Watch” 
and he discovered that by spending a 
part of this period in complete silence 
and simply waiting for God to speak to 
him, he would find definite guidance 
for the work of the day. He worked 
much with young people, especially 
students, while at Princeton University. 
He discovered that the technique of 
personal devotions could be taught to 
others. So the group began to grow. 

In particular he found help in solving 
the problem of sin in the lives of others. 
Conversation was the key to confession. 
He encouraged others frankly to tell 
their faults to those they could trust, 
even in open meetings. Joyous release 
from a guilty conscience came with 
confession. Then the released would go 
out to practice. communion with God 
and to witness to others of the power 
of forgiveness as realized in his life. 
If this exchange of experience is to be 
possible, there must be meetings. For 
this purpose house parties and club 
meetings are arranged. Teams often 
travel from place to place holding 
meetings to which the public is invited. 
No membership rolls are kept, and 
every effort is made to keep the move- 
ment a movement and nothing more. 
Those who join the groups do not re- 
'nounce their church membership but 
are expected to become a leavening 
influence within their congregations. 


Christianity in New Circles 

Dr. Buchman made a definite impres- 
sion at Oxford University and, on ac- 
count of the rapid growth of the move- 
ment there the group was called The 
Oxford Movement. There is danger of 
confusion in the use of this name since 
there was another quite different Ox- 
ford Movement, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a movement to- 
ward Romanism. The Group Movement 
has found a ready response in univer- 


sity circles, among well-educated peo- 
ple, and in the higher classes of so- 
ciety. It has been called “The Salva- 
tion Army of the Aristocracy.” This is 
not exactly fair to the movement, but a 
general statement may be made that 
while the Salvation Army has made its 
greatest growth in the lower classes, 
and the church in the middle classes, 
the Group movement has been most 
successful in the higher classes. 


Confession or Sharing 


“The Group Movement has sought a 
special mission in the task of leading 
people to the decision of breaking with 
their own past by a full surrender of 
their life to Christ,” says Dr. J. L. Neve. 
They insist that a man cannot be saved 
by faith if he continues in sin. The 
sense of general identity with the sin- 
ful race, and therefore of a feeling of 
guilt is not what they mean. Each of us 
has particular sins that we allow to 
continue in our lives while, at the same 
time, we expect salvation by faith. It 
is to aid in driving out these sins that 
the system of “sharing,’ or confessing 
to others, was devised. 

Is there anything wrong in this 
method of meeting sin? Not neces- 
sarily. There is much support in the 
Gospels for the public confession of 
sin. It may be misused; indeed it has 
been misused in the Group Movement. 
Much of the criticism of the Group 
Movement has come from the hearing 
of evidently, or seemingly, flippant con- 
fession of sin. The morbid may well 
take too much interest in detailed life 
stories. But the system does work with 
many, and the insincere or immodest 
sharing is the exception rather than 
the rule. The danger is there and must 
be considered. 


Absolutes 


In their effort for holiness they have 
four character traits toward which they 
consciously strive. They are absolute 
honesty, absolute purity, absolute truth 
and absolute love. These are high ideals 
and, interpreted by the mind of Jesus, 
become a real challenge in an age of 
compromise. Individual approach to 
these absolutes naturally varies. Some 
“Groupers” claim more than they can 
perform. We know of a whole group 
that took very unethical advantage of 
a Luther League banquet in order to 
make it an opportunity for propaganda. 

We have known members of the 
Group Movement who evidently prided 
themselves on their attainment of the 
absolute. This is always a danger of 
the holiness movements. There is a 


“holier-than-thou” complex that often 
develops. This, however, is not peculiar 
to the Group Movement. 

Rightly used these absolutes become 
a high goal for Christian character. 
They are reflected in the one perfect 
pattern, Jesus Christ. The power of 
the Group Movement will not wane so 
long as personal fellowship with Christ 
becomes the means of holiness. His 
forgiving love must conquer sin for us. 
These absolutes are gifts of His grace, 
not trophies of our own worthiness. 


Guidance 

The quiet time of the member of the 
Group Movement is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the devotional moments of 
uncounted numbers of Christians down 
through the years. Bible reading, 
prayer and meditation are basic. The 
one added technique is the time of 
waiting. The member sits quietly seek- 
ing to know God’s will for him, not in 
general terms, but in definite plans for 
his day. He holds a pencil or pen and 
as ideas come into his mind he writes 
them down. Here he finds guidance. 
It may be he will receive the sugges- 
tion that he talk to a neighbor about 
his wasted life. It may be something 
about his business that he feels called 
to change. He believes that God will 
speak to him if he lifts an obedient will 
to Him. 

Here again we find little with which 
to take exception so long as the mem- 
ber of the Group Movement does not 
claim too much. He must not be cer- 
tain he will always be so receptive to 
the Spirit that he will know God’s 
mind. Many things may enter in to 
permit him to mistake the will of God. 
He may be writing down what he 
wants God to say, rather than what God 
would say to him. This is not so much 
a criticism as a caution and might be 
applied to many methods of seeking 
God’s will. 


Moral Re-armament 


With the war in mind Dr. Buchman 
launched a movement to rally the 
moral forces of Christianity for peace 
and for the objective of Christianity. 
There was much well-prepared pub- 
licity and the movement was front-page 
news for some months. Here, as in the 
Group Movement itself, the leadership 
was discovered outside the area recog- 
nized as religious. Movie actors, big 
business men, society folks, these 
usually indifferent folks played their 
part willingly in promoting the cause. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


FACING THE FACTS 


By John S. Whale, President of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, England. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1940. 
Pages 88. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Whale, who has aroused consid- 
erable attention in this country by his 
lectures at Northfield, Mass., and else- 
where, in this little volume gives us a 
sort of popular apologetic. His five 
chapters deal with the five “facts” he 
insists on our facing: Personality, Evil, 
Death, Christ, and Faith. 

Readers will find no dull pages in 
the book. The presentation is emphatic 
and logically clear. The author does 
not waste space or mince matters. Even 
one who has not sat in Dr. Whale’s au- 
diences can readily understand why his 
lectures prove so attractive when 
listened to. 

The reviewer questions, however, 
whether President Whale is entirely 
fortunate in offering his lectures in 
writing. Under the closer scrutiny 
which can be given printed work there 
is a sense of disappointment that so 
gifted a man, still in his prime, should 
be content with an apologetic which is 
nostalgic of former days. Dr. Whaie 
rests his case on rhetorical exclama- 
tion and a “begging of the question” in 
the name of religion. Under the search- 
light of present-day questioning this 
style of defense gives an impression of 
inadequate tactics. 

However, as devotional reading Dr. 
Whale’s book is undoubtedly helpful 
and fills a place. It is reeommended to 
those who need a tonic for their faith. 

THEODORE K. Finck. 


CAN CHRISTIANITY SAVE 
CIVILIZATION? 


By Walter Marshall Horton, of Ober- 
lin College. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 1940. Pages 271. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Horton here offers a message of 
prime importance to the whole church. 
To fearful believers he comes with a 
message of courage; to the doubtful he 
holds out no uncertain hope; to those 
who feel the burdens of today he rec- 
ommends a confident endurance and a 
final victory. No small part of Dr. 
Horton’s contribution to present Chris- 
tian thought on this subject is his dis- 
criminating discussion of “Christanity,” 
“the Church,” “civilization,” the con- 
tent of “saving”—all words which have 
become too much obscured by careless 
use of them, or emptied of their mean- 
ing by a vicious substitution of lower 
ideals. Dr. Horton has rendered a last- 


ing service by his clarification of these 
terms. 

No Christian can read this book 
without becoming a better, braver, 
broader Christian, a truer citizen of 
his nation, of the world in which he 
lives, and of the Commonwealth of 
Christ. The book deserves, and will 
reward, the closest study by thoughtful 
Christians, pastors and laymen. Inci- 
dentally the value of Dr. Horton’s 
thought is further attested by his 
unique record as an author. Six times 
his books have been chosen as “the 
religious book of the month” because 
of their outstanding worth. 

Juutius F. SEEBACH. 


THE ART OF LISTENING TO GOD 


By Samuel M. Zwemer. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1940. Pages 217. Price, $1.50. aes 


The author, in this volume, proposes 
to “deal with certain neglected values 
of the Christian life, the church and 
missions.” The treatment is discursive, 
not at all orderly, even disconnected, 
as a collection of fugitive essays nat- 
urally would be. But the contents are 
interesting, even if they do not have 
the force earlier connected with Dr. 
Zwemer’s writing. The essays on varied 
topics, which make up the body of the 
book, are the musings of a mind that 
has retired upon itself into memories 
of things that once stirred the author. 
For that reason the volume is expres- 
sive of spiritual riches laid up from the 
services of long, heroic years as scholar 
and missionary. J. F. SEEBACH. 


THE FAITH OF MORN 


By Archer Wallace. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. 1940. Pages 150. 
Price, $1.50. 


Archer Wallace has made a comfort- 
able niche for himself as a purveyor of 
this kind of good cheer. The author has 
found an audience that likes his mild 
philosophy enough to ask for more. 
This book follows the familiar frame- 
work of all Dr. Archer’s volumes, on 
which is hung a happy collection of 
anecdotes and illustration which he has 
industriously gathered from wide and 
varied reading. It is a task he does 
well, this time to show the comfort one 
finds in God as “the changeless, eternal 
home of the soul.” It is easy to see how 
naturally the author’s productions be- 
come a sentimental habit to his readers. 

Juttus F. SEEBACH. 
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aR Story of 3 Altars 


de 


A minister stands at an altar. 
He reads from ‘“The Common 
Service.” The book is old and 
worn, the print not as large as 
it might be. He strains his 
eyes, loses his place, stumbles 
in his words. He is upset. The 
congregation cannot follow 
him. 
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In another church the pas- 
tor reads from a bound edition 
of the ALTAR SERVICE 
BOOK. The book has silk head- 
bands and markers. Its title is 
in gold. The pages are of heavy 
book paper, red under gold 
edges. The large type allows 
the pastor to follow the service 
easily. Everything goes 
smoothly. 
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It is a special occasion. The 
pastor needs a special prayer. 
He opens the book in his hand 
and turns to one which just 
suits. He could not have found 
it in “The Common Service 
Book,” but here it is. No pas- 
tor should be without this 
book. 


+ ALTAR SERVICE BOOK 


A large type edition of the “Com- 
mon Service Book” for altar use. 


No. 12. BLACK leather ................ $ 9.00 
No. 13. RED leather ..............:000 
No. 14. BLACK Turkey Morocco 16.00 
No. 15. RED Turkey Morocco...... 18.00 


* COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 
A COLLECTION OF COLLECTS 
and prayers supplementing those 


provided in the Common Service 
Book. 


Cloth, $1.00; Black Morocco, $3.50; 
Red Morocco, $3.75. 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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RELIGION IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 


(Continued from page 15) 
The 200 years since this church was 


erected have been the most fruitful in 


the history of the world in progress 


| and development. We in Virginia have 


a peculiar inspiration for the preserva- 
tion of American ideals. There has 
never been a time in our history when 
we should appreciate more than today 
the freedom and blessings of our form 


of government. 


The Greatness of Washington 

To me George Washington was the 
greatest of all Americans. He was great 
not because of his brilliancy of intel- 
lect; not because of his eloquence of 
expression. He was great because of 
his sound patriotism and his superb 


- common sense. It was George Wash- 
_ ington who started this nation out on 
the middle road, discarding on one 


hand the extremes of reaction and on 
the other the extremes of radicalism. 
It is because we have followed the mid- 
dle road that this nation has lived for 
150 years—that has given us a greater 
happiness, a greater contentment, a 
greater prosperity than was ever en- 
joyed by any other nation. It is still 


the middle road that offers to us the 


a ee ge ee 


best opportunity for our future safety 
and progress. 

When George Washington was in- 
augurated on April 30, 1789, as first 
President of the United States, he said: 
“No people can be bound to acknowl- 
edge the invisible hand which conducts 


_ the affairs of men more than the peo- 


ple of the United States. 

“Every step by which they have ad- 
vanced to the character of an inde- 
pendent nation seems to have been 
distinguished by some token of pro- 
vidential agency. 

“Heaven can never smile on a nation 
that disregards the rules of order and 
right.” 


Needed—More Religion 

America basically needs to develop 
a finer and better character in its cit- 
izenry. Our country does not need 
more laws to regulate our going to and 
fro, but needs more religion in its 
everyday transactions. 

What is American democracy in sim- 
ple language? We speak of the rights 
of democracy—the right of free speech, 
of religious worship and trial by jury. 

It is now time to think of the duty 
of American citizens to our democracy. 
What we need in America today is a 


spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 


In this day of ruthless force only Chris- 
tianity can save the world. Democracy 
is too easily assumed to be a pattern 
of government based upon special po- 
litical bodies and offices. Actually 


democracy is a spirit, not a form of 
government. It consists largely in as- 
sumptions, one man about another, one 
nation about another. In our civiliza- 
tion these assumptions are Christian 
assumptions. 


America’s Christianity 


As the leading democracy’ of the 
world, the United States is the leading 
practical exponent of Christianity. The 
United States is not Christian in any 
formal sense; its churches are not 


always full on Sundays and its citizens : 


transgress its precepts. But it is Chris- 
tian in the sense that the basic teach- 
ings of Christianity are in its blood 
stream. The central doctrine of its po- 
litical system—the inviolability of the 
individual—is inherited from 1,900 years 
of Christian insistence upon the im- 
mortality of the soul. Christian ideal- 
ism is manifest in the arguments that 
politicians use to gain their ends; in 
the popular ideas of good taste; in the 
laws and manners of our people. These 
applications of Christianity are hu- 
manitarian rather than terroristic, kind 
rather than cynical, generous rather 
than selfish. The American has always 
been, and still is, at home among ideals 
that are morally constructive. 

The American owes all this to the 
fight that the church put up during 
long, dark centuries in Europe; and he 
owes it to the leadership that the church 
provided in the founding and political 
integration of his incredibly bounteous 
land. 

As a Senator from Virginia, it was 
my privilege to secure passage by the 
United States of an act paying tribute 
to a great Lutheran—Peter Muhlen- 
berg—and, in recognition of his great 
achievements, to secure an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a monument in 
his honor at Woodstock in the beau- 
tiful Valley of Virginia where he lived. 
Muhlenberg came of that line of our 
Revolutionary forefathers who valued 
individual liberty more than life itself. 
He was ready to fight for mental free- 
dom, for civic freedom, but above all, 
for religious freedom. He did fight, 
and he won his fight; but today we see 
this freedom denied the individual in 
powerful totalitarian states. 


Need in Partnership 


Representative democracy and re- 
ligious liberty have marched bravely 
forward together in this country under 
a freedom that symbolizes the protec- 
tion of both the spiritual and property 
rights of the citizens. All classes and 
creeds here have formed a hospitable 
country in which they all enjoy life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Our problems, as great as they are, 
will be solved; solved by a nation 
united in devotion to free ideals; a 
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nation willing to sacrifice for the com- 
mon good of all; by a nation deter- 
mined that the beacon light of democ- 
racy will continue to shine here in 
America as an inspiration to the de- 
pressed peoples in other lands to strive 
and struggle to gain the blessings of 
freedom that we have here. 

Never lose faith in America, but 
never cease to criticize those things 
that tend to lessen your faith in 
America. 

J. B. Priestly in an article, “Rain 
Upon God’s Hill,” in Harpers, said: 

“We should behave toward our coun- 
try as women behave toward the men 
they love. A loving wife will do any- 
thing for her husband except stop crit- 
icizing and trying to improve him. We 
should cast the same affectionate but 
sharp glance at our country. We should 
love it, but also insist upon telling it 
all its faults. The noisy, empty 
‘patriot, not the fair critic, is the 
dangerous citizen.” 

America is still the best place in the 
world to live. Let us keep it so by 
rededicating ourselves to the funda- 
mental principles of representative 
democracy and to the high ideals of 
Christian faith. 

Benjamin Hill of Georgia once said: 


“He who saves his country saves all 
things, 
And all things saved shall bless him. 
But he who lets his country die lets 
all things die, 
And all things dying shall curse 
him.” 
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We cannot relax our fight in practice 
of the principles that gave us liberty of 
spirit and action and opened to us the 
pursuit of the truth that shall make and 
keep us free. 


DISTINGUISHED 
HOSPITALITY 


Concerning the Hebron celebration. 
Dr. J. J. Scherer of the Virginia Synod 
has written THE LUTHERAN: 

“The Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
and indeed the entire Lutheran Church 
in America, are indebted to the mem- 
bers of the Madison Parish for their 
splendid hospitality during the cele- 
bration of National Lutheran Day, com- 
memorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the dedication of Hebron 
Lutheran Church building. 

“Rvery detail for the comfort of 
guests had been looked after. Delicious 
lunches were prepared for 3,000 guests. 
All of us from the Virginia Synod, as 
well as our distinguished guests from 
other synods and other Lutheran 
bodies, will long remember the hos- 
pitality of Pastor and Mrs. Rhodes and 
the other members of these splendid 
congregations.” 
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Appeal to the Churches 


By the Rev. Paul C. Empie, 
Assistant Director 


THE intention of using to the greatest 
extent possible all regular and local 
channels of the Church to promote Lu- 
theran World Action is an outstanding 
feature of this current effort. One can- 
not commend too highly the church 
councils and various boards who have 
been willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices that their pastors or officials 
might give almost full time to the direc- 
tion of this appeal in local areas. There 
are more than thirty-five of these re- 
gional directors who are now working 
to the limit of their time and strength 
in answer to this call from their 
Church. They have been chosen from 
among the co-operating Lutheran 
bodies. 

A list including most of these men 
and the areas they will cover in their 
activities follows: 

Rev. Karl E. Mattson, New England 

Rev. George A. Rupley, Upper New York 

Rev. C. W. Nutzhorn, Metropolitan New York 

and Long Island; Upper New Jersey 

Rev. Harvey S. Kidd, East Pennsylvania; 

southern New Jersey 

Rev. M. R. Hamsher, Central Pennsylvania 

Rev. F. L. Poulson, Western Pennsylvania 

Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, Maryland, scuthern 

Delaware, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Raymond D. Wood, Virginia, eastern 
West Virginia 

Dr. J. L. Morgan, North Carolina 

Rev. Carl Caughman, South Carolina 

Dr. I. R. Ladd, Kentucky-Tennessee 

Dr. O. C. Mees, Ohio 

Rev. Harold Yochum, Lower Michigan 

Dr. H. E. Turney, Indiana 

Rev. John E. Gronli, Southern Minnesota 

Rev. S. H. Swanson, Northern Minnesota 

Dr. N. Astrup Larsen, Iowa 

Rev. O. S. Rindahl, North Dakota 

Rev. C. O. Gulleen, Nebraska 

Rev. H. C. Ziehe, Texas 

Rev. R. R. Hanselmann, Colorado, Utah, 

Arizona, New Mexico 

Rev. George H. Schuster, Southern California 

Dr. E. A. Trabert, Northern California 

Rev. E. W. Wilson, Montana, Wyoming 

Rev. A. M. Skindlov, Idaho, eastern 

Washington 

Rev. O. L. Haavik, Western Washington 

Rev. Charles Epple, Oregon 

Their duties include the organization 
of the field and setting up of local com- 
mittees; meeting with pastors’ groups; 
providing of speakers at conventions, 
assemblies, special services and rallies; 
and the constant use of all channels of 
publicity. All congregations from any 
of the nine bodies in their areas will 
come under their direction in this ap- 
peal. The interest is such that we an- 
ticipate a fine spirit of co-operation, 
which in itself will bless and strengthen 
our Church. 


What Has Been Done 
“Why another appeal so soon?” is 
asked. “Was not the Emergency Ap- 


Was iness 


District Leaders Announced to Organize 
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peal conducted just last spring? What 
happened to all that money? 

Well, here are the answers. Up to 
August 1, 1940, the receipts of the 
Emergency Appeal were as follows: 


January 1, 1940—Juty 31, 1940 


United Lutheran Church...... $137,582.62 
American Lutheran Church 41,599.58 
Augustana) Synod... 23,600.75 
Norwegian Lutheran 

Church 23s eee 14,874.21 
Missouri Synodee tee 6,042.87 
United Danish Lutheran 

Churchs:stamee tenes 2,500.86 
Finnish Suomi Synod.......... 1,363.75 
Lutheran Free Church........ 1,096.00 
Danish Lutheran Church... 264.77 
Hielsen | Synod te. eee. 77.00 
Lutheran Brethren ................. 42.71 
Wisconsin Synod ae 16.50 
Negro Mission of Synodical 

Conterence 2420. 10.00 
Not Designated ohccccccccsccnene 9,157.98 

$238,229.60 


Of this amount about $68,000 was 
designated for Finnish relief. The re- 
maining $170,000, after expenses were 
deducted, was available for foreign 
mission relief and refugee work, and 
other emergency purposes stated in the 
appeal. 

It must be remembered that at that 
time, only Finnish and German Mis- 
sions were affected. Since then Nor- 
wegian, Danish and French Lutheran 
work has been disrupted and orphaned. 
At any time we may hear that Swedish 
missions are also cut off from sources 
of support. 

Here is where the remainder of the 
funds from the Emergency Appeal has 
been used and is still being used. It 
will be gone by the end of November. 
It has almost single handed carried on 
and preserved a work involving almost 
1,500 workers in 38 missions (the Swed- 
ish work would bring the totals to 
nearly 2,000 workers in 47 missions) 
for a period of several months. Scru- 
pulous care has been taken to see that 
every cent is sent directly to the fields 
and used for the specific purposes in- 
tended. It has bought food and shelter, 
medical supplies, and mission materials; 
it has brought with it new cheer and 
courage and hope! It has saved a work 
hundreds, yes thousands of times its 
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own face value. Surely we have not 
responded so splendidly only to let the 
results be utterly wasted because of 
failure to follow them up now! Lu- 
theran World Action will here bring to 
reality that challenging line of Luther’s 
hymn, “The Word they still shall let 
remain.” 


AT DES MOINES, IOWA 
(Continued from page 7) 


four pages, which begins with the con- 
vention hymn/If you examine the table 
of contents, so to speak, of this pamph- 
let; that is, if you seek information con- 
cerning the various enterprises which 
the Women’s Missionary Society ad- 
ministers, you will be intrigued by the 
names that appear. The list of reports 
begins quite conventionally with those 
of Board and Officers: the Executive 
Board, the General Treasurer, the 
Treasurer of the Board of Trustees, the 
Statistical Secretary, and the Triennial 
Objective..Next you will come to staff 
reports, of which the first is that of the 
executive secretary, Miss Nona M. 
Diehl. Second is the report by Mrs. 
W. F. Morehead, head of the Educa- 
tional Department. The business man- 
ager for Lutheran Woman’s Work and 
the missionary editor of Lutheran Boys 
and Girls are likewise attached to the 
Education Department. Then secre- 
taries give their reports: Light Brigade 
and General Promotion, Secretary for 
Promotion, and Secretaries for Stu- 
dents. What is likely to impress the 
mere man who reads the items of this 
report is that which is classified under 
the heading, “Department Secretaries.” 
The items are Annuities, Box Work, 
Deaconess Work, Life and In Memoriam 
Membership, Mission Study, Patron and 
Protege, Thank Offering, and Visita- 
tion. The India Lace Industry gets an 
entire line in this list of reports, as 
does also Children of the Church, which 
is the most recent of the activities 
which the Women’s Missionary Society 
has been called upon to promote. 

It is, of course, not possible for THE 
LUTHERAN in this article to give any 
great amount of information about each 
one of these departments. They do im- 
press one, however, as an indication of 
capable and practical distribution of 
work. One remembers that there are 
over 63,000 women who are to carry on 
these enterprises, that they subdivide 
into some twenty-nine synodical so- 
cieties, and that the number of congre- 
gational organizations is a total of 
2,311. Among the synods the one which 
has the largest number of societies is 
Central Pennsylvania with 387. The 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania is second 
with 303. Ohio rates third with 213, 
and New York is fourth with 196. We 
suspect that on the basis of percentage 
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of membership none of these old and 
populous synods would take the lead. 
Some of the smaller and newer synods 
probably have a smaller percentage of 
congregations in which no missionary 


_ society has been formed and connected 


with the synodical organization. Cer- 
tainly the initiative was taken in a 
small synod of Iowa. Perhaps there are 
conditions in the earlier period of occu- 
pying an area that require co-opera- 
tion. 
Missionary Service 

We have the impression that since 
THE LUTHERAN is not able to forecast 
reports of all the different departments 
of the Women’s Missionary - Society 


which will be heard at the coming con- 


vention, it will best serve its readers 
by a few words about how young 
women become missionaries. This mat- 
ter, as would be expected, is assigned 
to a committee which is titled Per- 
sonnel. Its chairman is Mrs. Orville 
Sardeson, whose presence as a delegate 
at the Madras Conference in 1938 and 
whose visits to U. L. C. A. mission fields 
in connection therewith have been ap- 
preciated by her fellow workers in the 
U. L. C. A. society. Associated with 
her on the Personnel Committee are 
Miss Nona M. Diehl, Mrs. H. D. Hoover, 
Mrs. J. P. Jensen, Dr. Mary E. Markley, 
and Miss Mildred E. Winston. From a 
paragraph in the report we quote: “The 
Personnel Committee considers the 
name of every young woman desiring 
to enter missionary service. Often 
there are years of correspondence be- 
fore an interested student becomes a 
candidate. The committee keeps in 
touch with each inquirer, often offering 
advice as to her study and plans.” 
During the period of three years, for 
which reports will be received at the 
coming convention, the names of seven 
young women were presented to the 
Executive Board as candidates and 
were accepted. They are: 
Hazel L. Biederbeck, A.B., R.N., Liberia 
Hazel E. Naugle, A.B., India 
Margaret E. Hawkinson, A.B., India 
Margaret L. Zundel, A.B., India 
Catharine A. Stirewalt, A.M., China 
Ethel M. Dentzer, B.R.E., Japan , 
Ethel S. Emerick, A.B., Liberia 


ETHEL S. EMERICK, 
Liberia 


In addition three candidates are un- 
der appointment by the Board of For- 
eign Missions and are to be commis- 
sioned after a period of graduate study. 
They are: Miss Leila Van Deusen, A.B., 
India; Miss Grace Onstead, A.B., China; 
Miss Lillian Bartolomei, A.B., India. 

One learns from the report that this 
Personnel Committee also makes rec- 
ommendations under the title of Schol- 
arships. As a result of our findings 
grants-in-aid in varying amounts have 
been appropriated from the Mehring 
Scholarship Fund to young women for 
professional study and for Bible study. 
Also from this fund missionaries on 
furlough have been financed to do grad- 
uate work. Special mention is made of 
two grants for 1940-1941. We quote: “A 
sufficient sum was granted to Miss 
Charlotte Kao of Tsingtao, China, for 
graduate work at Biblical Seminary and 
New York University. A grant was 
allowed to Miss Sarojini Asirvadam of 
Tambaram, India, for medical study in 
Madras, India.” 

Later issues of THe LuTHERAN will 
report the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. We close this story with a refer- 
ence to the name of the state in which 
this convention will occur. It seems to 
us to have a peculiarily appropriate 
significance. Iowa, we learn from 
Larned’s “Cyclopedia of History,” 
meant in the Indian tongue, “We are 
here.” An application of the phrase 
does not illy describe the attitude of 
the Women’s Missionary Society con- 
cerning the opportunities for service 
that confront the Church at this time. 


HAZEL L. BIEDERBECK, 
Liberia 


ETHEL M. DENTZER, 
Japan 


BROTHERHOOD RALLY 


Sunpay afternoon and evening, Au- 
gust 26, Zion congregation of Perry, 
Okla., and Salem congregation of Still- 
water, Okla., the Rev. Herbert H. Pett 
pastor, were hosts to a Brotherhood 
rally held in Salem Church. The pas- 
tors and men of the following congre- 
gations were represented: First Church, 
Oklahoma City; St. John’s, Wellington, 
Kan.; Zion, Perry; and Salem, Still- 
water. 

At 4.00 P. M. a “mixer” was held. At 
5.00 P. M., the Rev. F. H. Bloch, pastor 
of First Church, Oklahoma City, led 
an interesting discussion on the subject 
now uppermost in U. L. C. A. promotion 
activities, “The Youth of Our Church.” 

At six o’clock a bountiful supper was 
served by the women of Zion and Salem 
congregations to a group of fifty men. 
Mr. Reinhard Klein of Stillwater, who 
was master of ceremonies, opened the 
evening program. The welcome was 
given by Mr. Henry Voise, Sr., pres- 
ident of Zion congregation, Perry, and 
Mr. Robert Friedemann, president of 
Salem congregation, Stillwater. The 
main speaker of the evening was M. A. 
Ritzen, D.D., superintendent of Tabitha 
Home, Lincoln, Nebr. His address was 
entitled, “The Duties of a Christian 
Man in His Congregation.” Short talks 
followed by the other pastors and pres- 
idents of the brotherhoods represented. 

The benediction was given by the 
Rey. Ernest Tonsing, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Wellington, Kansas. 

HERBERT H. PET. 
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HAZEL E. NAUGLE, 
India 


MARGARET E. HAWKINSON, 


India India 


MARGARET. ZUNDEL, 


CATHARINE A. STIREWALT, 
China 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


It 1s officially estimated, according to 
the census of 1940, that the present 
population of Los Angeles is about 
1,500,000: that of the county being not 
less than 2,600,000—a 20 per cent gain 
in ten years, for the entire county. 
There are forty-five incorporated cities 
in the county, outside of Los Angeles. 
The county is criss-crossed by 11,316 
miles of paved boulevards, twenty of 
them connecting the City of Los 
Angeles with the sea. I doubt if there 
is another community in the land that 
is favored with such an array of outlets 
to the ocean, through the citrus belt 
and to the mountains. They are all 
yours for the using. 

It is currently reported also that the 
city housing needs are acute. During 
the past year or two, an unprecedented 
number of moderately priced homes 
have been built. Many new sections 
about Los Angeles are being opened 
to would-be home owners; and yet the 
need seems to be great. The reason as- 
signed is the increasing demand for 
workmen in the enlarging war indus- 
tries plants. Largely on account of 
climatic conditions Southern California 
is considered the ideal location for such 
industries — for automobile building, 
and many other kinds of industries, as 
well. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Los 
Angeles and Southern California are 
the Mecca for hoodlums, hoboes, and 
organized crime promoters, it is of- 
ficially announced that the percentage 
of crime convictions in the past eight 
or ten years has increased from 57 per 
cent to 89 per cent, as it is today. This 
statement when made may have had a 
political complexion; that is not impor- 
tant, only so it is true. We broadcast 
it merely as an item of news, and as a 
word of commendation for the rapidly 
developing City of Los Angeles. Crime 
prevention and crime conviction go 
hand in hand. Like the poor, crime is 
ever with us, and must be resisted— 
“regulated”—held in check awaiting the 
longed-for time when there shall be 
on earth between man and’man. 

September 4 marked the one hun- 
dred fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
founding of Los Angeles. The event 
was celebrated with a colorful Spanish 
pageant. Ten years earlier, the San 
Gabriel Mission was established—one 
of the many missions that dotted the 
coast from San Diego to San Francisco. 
A typical parade, headed by descen- 
dants of the Spanish Dons riding 
blooded Arabian horses resplendent 
with silver trappings, followed by his- 
toric vehicles—old stage coaches, pro- 
vided by the Automobile Club of 
Southern California—started from the 


San Gabriel Mission and wended its 
way through the streets of Los Angeles 
to the Plaza, the Civic Center of the 
city. The procession was blessed by the 
local Padre. Thus is kept alive the in- 
terest in the devotion and zeal of the 
Mission Fathers—those men of God 
who toiled and sacrificed to carry the 
cross to the benighted inhabitants of 
California. Whatever our estimate of 
the lasting spiritual results of their en- 
deavors, the restoration of many of 
these missions cannot but impress us 
with the holy motives that brought them 
into being. 


The Rev. William H. Derr, president 
of synod, is supplying the First Church, 
San Diego. 


A sermon broadcast by Dr. Charles 
F. Oehler, pastor emeritus of St. John’s 
Church, Sacramento, came to hand re- 
cently. It was published by request. 
The text was: “Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you in due time. 
Casting all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you.” Several extracts are 
appropriate at this time: 

“The world’s way of getting rid of 
care is to plunge into the whirlpool of 
pleasure, to eat, drink and to be merry. 
... God’s way is better; it is successful; 
it is safe. The first step is to accept the 
trials He permits, to learn the lesson of 
silent resignation to His will. 

“Casting all your cares upon Him, for 
He careth for you! That is the second 
step. .. . God has always cared. 

“In times like these it should be a 
great comfort to us to know that God 
still rules the world, and that by His 
providence in due time He can turn 
evil into good.” 


The Rev. Henry Irving Kohler, pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Los*Angeles, on 
returning from a well-earned vacation, 
having contacted several colleges in the 
Middle West, and bearing away several 
honorary and merited degrees, an- 
nounced as his sermon themes for 
August and September, the following: 
“Validated Religion,” “Are You Fool- 
ing Yourself?” ‘National Penitence,” 
“The Church You Love,” “The Aware- 
ness of God,” “The Christian and Our 
Age,” “A World Communion.” 


Dr. J. M. Francis is again supplying 
the pulpit of First Church, Los Angeles. 


There are about 100 Wittenberg 
alumni in and about Los Angeles. An 
impromptu meeting was held in Ex- 
position Park, Los Angeles, Saturday 
afternoon, August 24, with a goodly 
number present. A temporary organ- 
ization was effected, with Dr. H. A. 
Anspach elected president. The follow- 
ing Lutherans and near-Lutherans are 
among the alumni: Drs. Anspach, Mag- 
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gart, Ziegler, Yerian, Weaver, Hiller- 
man, Rockey, Carl Dysinger, Lloyd 
Douglas, Pastors Isham, Dentler, May, 
Stafford—besides, Miss Flora Schrack, 
Miss Eleanor Daugherty, Miss Yerian, 
Mrs. Dentler, Mrs. Douglas, Miss 
Bertha Huber, Mrs. Baltzly, Miss Olive 
Baltzly, Mrs. Winnie Dickey, Sister 
Welty, Miss Olga Beckman, Syracuse, 
Ind., and Miss Mabel Dysinger. 


ON JFHE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Tue “Wolverine State” is the only 
one of the forty-eight states that is 
divided into two parts and almost com- 
pletely surrounded by water. Lakes 
Huron and Michigan are 581 feet above 
sea level and Lake Superior 602 feet. 
It is the twenty-first state in size, 
almost as large as Florida, and the 
seventh in population. . . . It has eighty- 
six counties. 

: » Michigan | 

is an Indian name meaning “Big Lake.” 
It was a part of New France, 1613- 
1766, and was visited by French traders 
and Jesuits who came to convert the 
Chippewas in 1641; Marquette founded 
the first settlement at Sault Ste Marie 
in 1668. Antoine Cadillac founded 
Detroit in 1701 with 100 settlers and 
soldiers. The growth was slow under 
the French. The French and Indian 
War brought it under English rule, and 
after the American Revolution it be- 
came part of the Northwest Territory. 
The Michigan portion of this domain 
became a territory in 1805 under Gen- 
eral William Hull, who surrendered it 
to the English in the War of 1812. But 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie returned 
it to the United States in 1813. Lewis 
Cass was its efficient governor from 
1813 to 1831. Michigan became a state 
in 1837, and for ten years Detroit was 
its capital—Lansing since 1847. 


Sundries 

Detroit is the oldest city of any size 
in the United States west of the Alle- 
ghenies. It was seventeen years old 
when New Orleans was founded; sixty- 
three years old when St. Louis was 
founded; it existed 100 years before 
Buffalo drew breath; and 137 years 
when Chicago received its charter. In 
1805 every house but one was destroyed 
by fire. Today it ranks fourth in size 
in the Union. 

The first steamboat, Walk-in-the- 
Water, appeared in Detroit in 1818. 
The Erie Canal was opened in 1825, and 
in 1830 there was a daily boat line 
between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Republican party received its 
first official recognition at the state 
convention held in Jackson in 1857. 
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‘The governor of the state is elected 
for two years and his salary, $5,000, is 
fixed by the Constitution. The present 
governor, Luden B. Dickinson, inher- 
ited his office as lieutenant-governor 
on the death of Governor Frank C. 
Fitzgerald, and is seeking another term. 

The Legislature, meeting on the odd 
years, is composed of thirty-two sen- 
ators and 100 representatives. The Con- 
stitution fixes the maximum number of 
representatives at 100 and the minimum 
at sixty-two. The Constitution is to 


- come up for revision every sixteen 


years. 

The state has a high standard of edu- 
cation under the supervision of a 
board of sixteen regents whose term is 
eight years—two elected each year. The 
term of the state superintendent is two 
years. .. . The minimum public school 
term is seven months and the com- 
pulsory ages so far as school attendance 
is concerned is from seven to sixteen 
years. ... The University of Michigan, 
located at Ann Arbor, was founded in 
1837 when Michigan became a state, 
and it ranks eighth among the twelve 
universities enrolling the highest num- 
ber of students. The Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Mines are connected 
with the university. ... The four State 
Teachers’ Colleges are located respec- 
tively at Ypsilanti, Mt. Pleasant, Mar- 
quette, and Kalamazoo. 


The Michigan Luther League 


We were the honored guests of the 
Michigan Synod Luther League, which 
met in sixth annual convention in 
beautiful, restful Waldenwoods near 
Hartland, forty miles northwest of 
Detroit. Waldenwoods is the seat of a 
social, educational, religious “Project 
of the Hartland Area.” It is part of a 
1,500-acre farm, 1,200 of which is a 
“Wild Life Sanctuary.” It is named in 
honor of Henry David Thoreau, the 
New England naturalist of the last cen- 
tury who in his interesting book, 
“Walden,” describes his simple life in 
Waldenwoods at Walden Lake (pond), 
Concord, Mass. 

Here are cottages, dormitories, 
library, auditorium, dining hall, rec- 
reation field, all nestled along a beau- 
tiful lake and under magnificent trees. 
The general atmosphere and standard 
here are high. 

In this atmosphere and among these 
surroundings 110 Luther Leaguers, half 
of whom were advanced Intermediates, 
from all parts of the state, crowded a 
two and a half day devotional-educa- 
tional-social-business-recreational pro- 
gram into as uplifting a convention as 
I ever attended. After the registrations 
Saturday evening, Trinity Luther 
League, Kalamazoo, led in a very pleas- 
ing fellowship and social hour. 

Sunday, September 1, was a happy 
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PRE-VIEWS FROM HOLLY- 
WOOD 


By Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor Hollywood 
Lutheran Church 


THE GuHost Breaker. Paramount. A 
well-presented mystery, cleverly com- 
bined with comedy. Above the average. 
Family. 


QUEEN oF Destiny. RKO-Radio-Wil- 
cox-Imperator. Outstanding for pic- 
torial beauty, historical value and clas- 
sical portrayal of Victoria, England’s 
greatest queen. Absorbingly entertain- 
ing. Family. 


River’s Enp. Warner Bros. Well cast 
and acted. Enhanced by outdoor 
scenery. Family. 


Younc Propite. 20th Century-Fox. 
Delightful. Emphasizes family devotion 
with Shirley Temple’s final bow, as the 
star. Family. 


ForEIGN CORRESPONDENT. United- 
Artists-Walter Wanger. Social drama. 
A compelling plea against war. Ranks 
high among notable films. Mature. 


RHYTHM ON THE River. Paramount. 
A story of “ghost writers” who rebel 
against employer and achieve fame. 
Comedy and music with an engaging 
east. Family. 


day! It began with a sunrise service at 
which the president of the synod, the 
Rev. F. P. Madsen of Detroit, inspired 
all by his sermon on “The Personalizing 
Christ,” and fully prepared the Leaguers 
for Holy Communion which imme- 
diately followed. After a delightful 
breakfast the convention became a 
Bible Class to which Mr. Harold Sund- 
berg, St. Paul’s, Battle Creek, devoutly 
“opened” the Scriptures. 

The Rev. C. E. Jensen, Trinity, Kala- 
mazoo, was the convention chaplain, 
and he held the close attention of all 
during his helpful meditations on the 
convention theme, “Youth Leagued To- 
gether.” The other two speakers who 
brought helpful messages were the Rev. 
Kenneth A. Hurst, St. Mark’s, Chicago, 
secretary of the Illinois Synod, who 
spoke on “For the World or Christ,” 
and the writer, who had for his as- 
signed subject, “For Itself or Others.” 

Business was transacted with dis- 
patch under the efficient president, Mr. 
Alfred Wagner, Ann Arbor, and the 
convention was helped to run smoothly 
in all its parts through the careful oil- 
ing by Vice-president Edward Wiggert, 
Detroit. There were discussions, pag- 
eants, games, recreation periods, and a 
campfire sing Sunday evening. 

Several new Leagues were received 
at the convention and the Intermediates 
received representation on the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

After a bountiful supper Monday, 
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NTEPENDIA 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, book-markers, communion 

linens, materials cut out, choir vestments 

and pulpit gowns or cassocks and surplices. 
Catalogue and samples sent on request. 


Pia’ Heal Le Inte eee 


New York 
MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass’ region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism. Pre-social work. Education. Busi- 
ness Education. Home Economics. Music. 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va.. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


WHEN IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Vist, 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
MORNING SERVICE: 11:00 A. M. 
Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REVAL Jy) HOLES Dips tpastar 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
StaaW JAS 


President Madsen installed the newly- 
elected officers: President, Cleon Well- 
ington, Three Rivers; vice-president, 
Edward Wiggert; recording secretary, 
Dorothy Schmidt, Ann Arbor; treas- 
urer, Dorothy Pierson, Detroit; cor- 
responding secretary, Evelyn Dykstra, 
Kalamazoo; advisor, the Rev. E. Berger; 
lay member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, A. Wagner. 
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U.L.CA. Colleges Open 


~ WAGNER COLLEGE 


War conditions in Europe, as well as 
the conscription situation in the United 
States, have not yet seriously affected 
the registration at Wagner College, ac- 
cording to President Clarence C. 
Stoughton. New entrants to the college 
numbered 102 on September 1. Pres- 
ident Stoughton, in his opening ad- 
dress, referred to a letter written by 
President Roosevelt, urging young peo- 
ple in schools throughout the country 
to continue their education. 

New students registered at the col- 
lege Friday, September 13, and had the 
advantage of guided tours through the 
City of New York during the week fol- 
lowing. They were taken to well- 
known city churches and to the mis- 
sions of the Chinatown district and the 
Bowery. Professors and student coun- 
selors aided in acquainting the new 
students with the school. In the eve- 
ning students attended outdoor camp- 
fires, and competed in try-outs for the 


college choir and for the dramatic so- 
ciety. 

The registration of upper classmen 
began September 19, and college for- 
mally opened on the twentieth with 
chapel services. All classwork began 
on that day. 

Additions to the college force in- 
clude Miss Lucille E. Hein of Madison, 
Wis., as instructor in the English de- 
partment; Mrs. Sophie Shields, assistant 
librarian; Miss Virginia Mackoy of 
Farragut, Ohio, acting registrar; Miss 
Margaret Bambach of Staten Island, 
director of publicity; and Mr. Raymond 
Miller of New Haven, Conn., graduate 
fellow in history. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER: 
SITY, SELINSGROVE, PA. 
officially launched its eighty-third 
academic year September 12 with con- 
vocation exercises in the college chapel. 
Dr. Paul Witmeyer, superintendent- of 
the Shamokin schools, spoke to the 


Weigh Oheir Future! z 


No matter what may happen to your child in the 
way of accident or illness impairing his future 
health, you are assured that he can continue his 
insurance at age 18 on the adult Retirement at } 
Age 65 plan without a medical examination. E 

The two outstanding features of the Juvenile to 
Age 18 contract are: (1) Increasing protection \ 
now at a low premium rate; and (2) $1,000 of Re- \ 
tirement at Age 65 adult insurance guaranteed 
at age 18 without a medical examination. 


If your child is now 3 years old, the annual pre- 


mium would be only $3.50. The amount 
of insurance protection would start at 
$100.00 increasing to $1,000.00. 

Lutheran boys and girls now own 
millions of dollars of life insurance with 
Lutheran Brotherhood. Start your child 
as a member today! 


Cheitr Future Starts Now! 


Annual Rates 


Juveniie Term to Age 18 


Age Next Annual 
Birthday Rate 


Insurance 
Protection 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Lega: Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
Herman L. Ekern, President 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


) 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minn. 
-) Please send information on Juvenile Term to Age 18. 
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students on “Orientating College Stu- 
dents to World Problems.” As Pres- 
ident G. Morris Smith announced an 
increased enrollment in the freshman 
class, one could not help but recall the 
first efforts of the institution back in 
1858, when Benjamin Kurtz, eminent 
Lutheran educator, founded the college 
at Selinsgrove. With the long record 
of educational service in central Penn- 
sylvania, and with alumni making good 
in every profession scattered through- 
out the world, the principle of “char- 
acter development” along with im- 
provement of the mind remains intact 
at this college. Classes convened im- 
mediately after the convocation exer- 
cises, and in the evening the annual 
faculty reception was held in the col- 
lege gymnasium. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 

opened the 1940-41 college year with 
an improved housing program. New 
regulations have made it obligatory for 
all freshmen to reside in college dor- 
mitories. With the addition of Bresee 
Hall, acquired for college use through 
the efforts of Mr. Frank H. Bresee of 
Oneonta, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, the college now has two dor- 
mitories for freshman girls and two for 
freshman boys. Accommodations in all 
four buildings were completely filled. 

The college has organized the fresh- 
man program in such a way that 
orientation of the first year students 
will be closely correlated-with dormi- 
tory and classroom activities. Miss Ida 
Mosier of Ellenville, N. Y., a Hartwick 
graduate of 1936, who will serve as in- 
structor in Business Science Education, 
will be resident freshman counselor to 
the young women. Norman Roper of 
Reading, Pa., new assistant to the Busi- 
ness Manager, will serve in the same 
capacity for the young men. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, 
CARTHAGE, ILL. 


FuLL academic procession was the 
feature of the opening of the seventy- 
first year of Carthage College with of- 
ficial opening program taking place in 
the field house Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 12. 

Freshman days, September 9 and 10, 
began with the annual aptitude tests 
and continued with registration. Open- 
ing night the new students were enter- 
tained by the faculty and Student 
Council at the regular Freshman Mixer 
party. Tuesday night the Women’s 
Athletic Association held a get-together 
for the new women students. Upper 
classmen registered Wednesday, and in 
the evening a formal reception was 
held in the parlors of Denhart Hall, 
with Dean Leila K. McNeill in charge. 
Here the faculty members officially met 
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the more than 100 new students who 
were spending a busy first week on the 
campus. 

President Rudolph G. Schulz, D.D., 
was in charge of the formal opening 
ceremony, which was agreed by all to 
have been the most impressive in years 
at Carthage. The academic procession 
included all students in their respec- 
tive classes and faculty members at- 
tired in academic gowns. A picked 
group of upper class a cappella choir 
members, under the direction of Prof. 
Elmer Hanke, head of the Department 
of Music, provided the music for the 
program. 

President Schulz gave an enlighten- 
ing address on the need for wisdom in- 
stead of mere knowledge or informa- 
tion in college life without minimizing 
the value of book knowledge. Greet- 
ings to the students were given by the 
dean of the college, Dr. John Evjen; 
dean of men, Prof. A. O. Boatman; and 
dean of women, Miss McNeill. 

Highlighting the meeting was the in- 
duction into the faculty group of two 
new instructors with the use of the fac- 
ulty pledge as provided in the Carthage 
College constitution. The two teachers 
are Miss Grace Gollinger, director of 
Physical Education for Women, who 
came to the campus last semester, and 
Mr. Robert E. Warren, who becomes 
assistant professor of physics. President 
Schulz administered the college pledge 
to new students. Short greetings were 
given to the students by the Rev. Fred 
Nickels, pastor of the Christian Church, 
and the Rey. Charles Landwere, pastor 
of Old Trinity Lutheran Church in 
Carthage. 

That night a free movie was given 
the college at the local theatre through 
the courtesy of Mr. Justus Garard. 

The campus Y. W. C. A. ignored 
superstition and gave a program for 
co-eds on Friday night, September 13. 

One of the college’s two radio pro- 
grams, that sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, began its 
Thursday broadcasts for the year with 
college current events. September 16 
was set as the opening of the regular 
daily Music Hour broadcasts at 3.30 P.M. 


WITH NEITHER POPE 
NOR PATRIARCH 


(Continued from page 17) 


this article which can now be men- 
tioned. They have given a false im- 
pression to inquirers about Lutheran 
developments in North America, which 
one is happy to correct. It has been 
said that the former General Synod and 
the former General Council “invaded” 
areas in the Middle West in which 
churches using Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish and German languages had 
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Write TODAY for ‘‘Hymn 
Appreciation Plan”’ 
FREE andfull particulars 
of FUND-RAISING 
feature. 


“Stories of Hymus We Dour” 
By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M. A. 


INSPIRES RICHER HYMN APPRECIATION 


Loved by young and old. Timeless in spiritual beauty. So needed 
TODAY for the peace and trust and faith it gives. 


“WHISPERED BY ANGELS’’—“‘SUNG BY HEART’”’ 
—is said of the hymns treated in this book, such as “Oh, God 
Our Help in Ages Past”; “All Hail The Power of Jesus’ Name”; 
“America The Beautiful”; “My Faith Looks Up to Thee”; “This 
is My Father’s World”; “Safe in the Arms of Jesus”, etc. Covers 
67 writers and composers. Contains 115 choice stanzas for medi- 
tation and memorizing, 38 illustrations and decorations—over 
150 subjects. Truly a work to own, enjoy and give— 


New 1940 Edition. blue leatherette binding, gold stamped, only $1.00 
Order several NOW from your church bookstore or direct. Address: 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of THE BOOK OF LIFE 
1018 South Wabash Ave. 
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already been established and for which 
synods were already organized. It was 
a commonly heard statement that Eng- 
lish-speaking missions were placed 
where the children and grandchildren 
of “immigrants” could be proselytized 
and alienated from the church of their 
fathers. It is also a tradition that com- 
petition between the missionary leaders 
of the General Council and of the Gen- 
eral Synod sometimes took in com- 
munities the unpleasant forms of altar 
against altar and wasteful reduplica- 
tion. Beyond doubt “strained relations” 
did receive expression in synodical and 
lesser conferences. The divisions ex- 
istent at the time could not be avoided, 
but they were compromises with the 
unity of organization which a hierar- 
chical form of church government 
would have made compulsory. 


“Just a Memory” 


Insofar as competition between the 
General Synod and General Council 
was concerned, it has become “just a 
memory.” The occasions for organic 
rivalries have disappeared and such as 
are personal have so far declined in 
importance as to receive mention only 
among reminiscences. As to the charges 
of invasion of communities already oc- 
cupied by Lutheran congregations this 
certainly happened, but it was not ex- 
clusively midwestern. Still less was 
“sheep stealing” the motive for mis- 
sions in the states where the congrega- 
tions had been formed. The tremendous 
tide of immigration from Europe which 
began in the 1840’s and continued with 
few interruptions for three score years 
called for the organization of far more 
congregations than the linguistic synods 
could oversee and finance. The drift 
into non-Lutheran denominations and 
the complete neglect of church mem- 
bership by tens of thousands were re- 
ported to pastors and churches east of 
the Mississippi and their missionary aid 
prayed for. The response came 
promptly, and from it the congregations 
of these synods were formed. 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, III. 


~PULPIT & CHOIR’ GOWNS 


. aN Pulpit Hanginge—Altar Cloths 
AN N\\ Bible Markers—Communion Lineng 
BER | \ Embroideries — Fabrics 
aEE 7 Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
7 Marking 103 years of servi 
\ 1837 to the church and arian 1940! ] 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
131 E. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Spe a. 

) PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 

175. FIFTH: AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERQON, N. J. 


| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNJSHINGS 6 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


FOR SALE 


Substantial all-year-round nine-room country 
house with furnishings and improvements at 
Paradise Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Address inquiries to—E. Henry Shappiro, 141 
Broadway, New York, or—Nathan Reibman, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, Attorneys. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 


a" GOWNS 


PULPIT 

Willsie gowns are made of 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
205 S. 10th St. 457 W. Fort St. 
Omaha, Nebr. Detroit, Mich. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


Middle-aged Lutheran woman will go to Flor- 
ida during November as housekeeper for quiet 
married couple. Good cook, clean. References 
exchanged. Fair wages expected.—Address re- 
ply to Winona Roush, Box 809, Lima, Ohio. 
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Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


Citablithed [WZ 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 
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CHRISTIAN ISMS OF 
THE DAY 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Christian Attitude 


The Group Movement has changed 
many lives from useless paganism to a 
high idealism. We know of a young man 
who seldom enjoyed a sober week-end, 
now a leader in Christian effort in his 
community, changed through the Group 
Movement. We have many good per- 
sonal friends who have certainly found 
a deepened spiritual experience through 
the Group Movement. We have many 
reservations in regard to the Group 
Movement; we have raised some of our 
criticisms above. We fear the spiritual 
pride and the dependence on work- 
righteousness that may develop. We 
question whether the emphasis on con- 
fession is rightly placed. We are not 
always able to detect the truly evan- 
gelical belief in the forgiving love \of 
Christ in the Group Movement. Then 
the Group Movement is not really un- 
der direction of the Church and we can 
feel the possibility of its running amuck 
and defeating itself. 

These are some of the reservations 
we hold for the Group Movement. We 
are constantly reminded of the obser- 
vation of Paul’s great teacher Gamaliel, 
when he sought to keep the Sanhedrin 
from attacking infant Christianity. You 
recall that he said, “Refrain from these 
men, and let them alone; for if this 
counsel or this work be of men it will 
be overthrown; but if it is of God ye 
will not be able to overthrow them, lest 
haply ye be found to be fighting against 
God.” What will be the future of this 
Group Movement? Let us hope that it 
will merge more and more into the life 
of the church and lose itself there as a 
movement, in a revitalized program of 
personal evangelism. If the Board of 
Social Missions can win the church to 
its program, extra-church movements 
will not be required. 


* * * 


Topic Dats: October 13. Credit is 
due “Churches and Sects of’ Christen- 
dom,” by Dr. J. L. Neve, for much 
source material used in this treatment. 
Discuss the Group Movement with your 
pastor. Is the Group Movement neces- 
sary? Can it give anything that could 
not be obtained through regular church 
channels? Next topic, Totalitarianism. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the twelfth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Omaha, 
Nebr., beginning October 9, 1940. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Hotel Fontanelle. The Opening Service will be 
held at 7.30 P. M., Wednesday, October 9, in 
Kountze Memorial Church, 2602 Farnam Street, 
Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor. 

' (Signed) W. H. Greever, Sec. 


THE LUTHERAN 


U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


The eleventh convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
October 5-9, 1940. Convention headquarters— 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Communion Service for 
delegates and visitors Sunday morning, October 
6, in St. John’s Church, Frederick J. Weertz, 
D.D., pastor. Business sessions will convene in 
the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Monday, October 7, 
and continue through Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress will be held 
Saturday, October 5, in St. John’s Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD 


The twelfth biennial convention of the 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held in Omaha, Nebr., Octo- 
ber 6, 7, and 8. .The business sessions will be 
held in the Hotel Fontanelle. The opening 
service will be held Sunday evening, October 6, 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church. The Brother- 
hood Banquet, to which ladies are cordially 
invited, will take place at the Hotel Fontanelle, 
Tuesday evening, October 8. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE BROADCAST 


The conventions of the Women’s Missionary 
Society in Des Moines, the Brotherhood and the 
United Lutheran Church in America in Omaha, 
will be broadcast by the Mutual, the Columbia, 
and National Broadcasting Companies, Ask your 
local station managers to carry the programs 
and check your newspaper for the definite time. 

Alford R. Naus, Radio Commentator. 


STATISTICAL MEETING 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
American Lutheran Statistical Association will 
be held in Omaha, Nebr., October 7 and 8. 
Sessions will be held in the Hotel Paxton. 
First session, Monday at 2.00 P. M. 

Ira F. Frankenfield, Pres. 


CONFERENCE 


The third annual convention of the Alleghany 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will be held in Rockwood Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. H. G. Hohman pastor, October 28 and 
29. Opening session, 2.30 P. M., October 28. 

J. S. Shannon, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will hold its fall convention Monday, 
October 28, at Christ Church, Millvale, Pa., the 
Rev. C. B. Daniels pastor. Matins at 9.00 A. M. 
and Holy Communion at 4.30 P. M. Church 
Councilmen’s Conference, 8.00 P. M. 

George E. Little, Sec. 


The Erie Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will hold its fall convention Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 23, in Grace Church, Farrell, Pa., the Rev. 
John A. Frischkorn pastor. The morning ses- 
sion will begin at 9.30 A. M. and the afternoon 
session at 1.30 P. M. The Erie Conference 
Brotherhood will hold its convention in the 
evening. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


The West Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet in Christ Church, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
the Rev. J. R. Booth pastor, Tuesday, October 
22. Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 
E. B. Burgess, D.D., first president of the merged 
Pittsburgh Synod, will deliver the evening ad- 
dress. Representatives of synod and institutions 
will be heard at 11.20 A. M. 

George J. Baisler, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held October 30-Novem- 
ber 1 in the Church of the Resurrection, 
Augusta, Ga., W. A. Reiser, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service with Holy Communion, Wednesday, 
8.00 P. M. Mrs. A. V. Koebley, Rec. Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. J. Howard Laughner 
pastor. The Young Women’s Conference will 
be held October 19 and 20, followed by the 
Women’s Missionarv Society on October 20-22. 

Mrs. Lawrence F. Speckman, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Michigan 
Synod will be held October 23-25 in Reforma- 
tion Church, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles pastor. Mrs. J. C. Showalter, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held October 
29-31 in Haven Church, Salisbury, N. C., the 
Rev. C. A. Phillips pastor. 

Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, Sec. 


‘words do speek for her. 


‘ October 2, 1940 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will hold 
their fall convention Tuesday, October 22, at 
St. Peter’s Church, Spaulding and LeMoyne 


 Sts., Chicago, the Rev. Freeman Kunz pastor. 


The convention will open promptly at 1.00 
P. M. with recess at 3.00 P. M., dinner at 6.00 
P. M., and evening session at 7.00 P. M. Miss 
Myrtle Wilke, missionary from South America, 


will be the main speaker. 


Frieda Johnson, Rec. Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Danville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 16, in Grace 
Church, Shamokin, Pa., the Rev. M. M. Enders 
pastor. Elda A. Maher, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


. will be held Thursday, November 7, in Holy 
' Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa., the Rev. Paul J. 


Henry pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. The speakers: Ralph 
H. Long, D.D., Lutheran World Convention, 
New York, N. Y.; Miss Myrtle Wilke, mission- 


ary to South America; and a migrant worker. 


Mrs. John R. McClellan, Rec. Sec. 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Miss:onary Society of the Pottsville 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


. will be held Thursday, October 31, in St. Paul’s 


Church, Orwigsburg, Pa., the Rev. C. Elwood 
Huegel pastor. Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin, Sec. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Wednesday, October 30, in Trinity 
Church, West Hazleton, the Rev. J. J. Neu- 
doerffer pastor. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Central Confer- 
ence, Synod of Ohio, will be held Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 23 and 24, in First Lu- 
theran Church, Crestline, Ohio, the Rev. Simon 
A. Metzger pastor. Opening service at 1.30 
P. M., October 23. 

Mrs. K. Jay Bishop, Rec. Sec. 


NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given of a proposed amend- 
ment to Article VII of the Constitution of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Conferences of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The clause, “An Archivist shall also be 
appointed,” is to be added as a complete Sen- 
tence, being placed between the first and second 


sentences of the existing article. 


Mrs. Frederick A. Smith, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Frank C. Hemsing 


was summoned to Eternal Life at Oakland, 
Calif., September 9, 1940. She was born in 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 23, 1874, where she spent 
her entire life until May 1939 when, with her 
husband, she moved to California. June 25, 
1895, she was united in marriage to Frank C. 
Hemsing, by whom with their two sons, James 
and Gerald, she is survived. Burial: took place 
at Mountain View Memorial Park, Oakland, 


' September 11. 


he spent her life in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Milwaukee, where she was active in 
all the undertakings of the congregation, a 
regular attendant at its services and at the 
‘altar. She actively supported the work of the 
Altar Guild and the Women’s Bible Class, o 
which she was a charter member. She loved 
the preaching of the Word. Charitable of spirit 
she carried on a large benevolent program of 
which she seldom spoke. 

She was greatly interested in the missionary 
program of the Church, and served in mission- 
ary groups, not only in her congregation but in 
the larger relationships of conference and 
\synod. For a number of years she was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the General Council, and 
shared in the organization of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in the United Lutheran Church. 
She was president of the Missionary Society of 
the Northwest Synod, and of the Wisconsin 
Conference. She took special interest in the 
organization of congregational societies, both 
the senior and young women’s groups. She was 
also devoted to the cause of Inner Missions, 
and was for years a member of the executive 
committee of the former Milwaukee Inner 
Mission Society. 

Verily she rests from her labours, and her 
She had a firm and 
unshakable faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour, and strove to make her life accevtable 

Him. A. A. Zinck. 
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>(LIFE INSURANCE WILL 


ASSURE HAPPY BIRTHDAYS} 


If you value the opinion and experience of more than sixty million 
Americans, you will select life insurance as the safest plan for the 


investment of your savings and assure happy birthdays in the years 


to come. 


Write Dept. O-3 for a plan to help you meet the life 


insurance needs of your family, or ask your local agent. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office e 


WAVERLY, IOWA e 


Founded 1879 


THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


RESOLUTIONS 
Mrs. Lewis Teter 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to call into the Church Triumphant the soul of 
Mrs. Lewis Teter, 

And, whereas, Mrs. Lewis Teter, up to the 
time of her death, was an active worker in her 
church, and a member of the Executive Board 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the Potts- 
ville Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, serving as home mission secretary, 

Be It Resolved, 

_ That we humbly bow ourselves to God’s will, 
in grateful recognition of her service and for 
the inspiration that she has been to those with 
whom she has been associated. 

That we extend our sincere sympathy to the 
bereaved family, along with the comforting 
assurance that our faith in the risen Christ has 
made of death not a terminus but rather a 
gateway to Life Eternal. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the bereaved family, a copy sent to THe Lu- 
THERAN for publication, and a copy be filed in 
the records of this organization. 

Mrs. Gilbert J. Martin. 
Mrs. E. Stuart Filbert. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Anderson, Kenneth, from 618 Magee St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 6200 Loretta St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

Anspach, Paul P., from 1409 Pythian Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 484 N. Wittenberg Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Churlick, George, from 43 Jackson St., Gutten- 
Rete. N. J., to 6823 Jackson St., Guttenberg, 


Hershey, D.D., J. C., from 1210 N. Park St., 
Fag ent, Nebr., to 350 W. Fifth St., Fremont, 
ebr. 
Hoffmann, William, from Box 185, Melbourne, 
Ky., to 909 George St., Van Wert, Ohio. 
Whitbeck, G. G., from 98 S. Main St., Mechanic- 
ee N. Y., to 214 S. Third St., Mechanicville, 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 
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prices 
begin ot 
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ORGANS 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND + ILLINOIS — Depé, L.v. 


@ Let your calendar be an aid to your daily devotions. Hang it 


where it will not fail to remind you that you are a Christian 


and a Lutheran. Let it help you in forming habits of pri- 


vate and family worship. Let it enrich your spirit. As quiet 


moments with your calendar become habitual, you will find 


your life happier, more prosperous, more Christian. 


A VISUAL AID 


Worship through the splen- 
did, colored Bible pictures 
on each page of the calendar. 
Study the pictures. Note the 
characters represented. What 
stories are behind these pic- 
tures? What significance do 
they have in your life? 


1941 
CHURCH 
YEAR 
CALENDAR 


DAILY GUIDANCE 
Memorize the daily Bible 


sentence. Let its meaning 
bear fruit in your day. Seek 
truth through reading in 
your Bible the morning and 
evening lessons indicated. 


Let them keep you in con- 


stant touch with God’s Word. 


THROUGH THE CHURCH YEAR 


Proper liturgical colors are indicated, also church festivals 
with appropriate Epistle and Gospel lessons. This tends to 
make you conscious of your Church Year and to give more 
meaning to your church services. Every Lutheran home needs 
this calendar. Be sure to get one before our supply runs out. 


Retail price, 30 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


Columbia, S. C. 


